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Administrators take ‘ 


_@ Administrators look 
for retroactivity, as BHE 


takes tough stand 


By GEORGE WARD 
Editor 


n late December, 70 non-unit profess- 

ionals received a 3.5 percent pay in- 

crease retroactive to July. At the same 
time, trustees gave President David Hartleb 
a 9 percent salary hike. 
~The increase was originally approved by 
Stanley Koplik, the late higher education 
chancellor. Koplik died suddenly during the 
winter break. 

The increase comes in the middle of the 
faculty and professional staff contract ne- 
gotiations between the Massachusetts Com- 
munity College Council and the Board of 
Higher Education. 

Historically, administrators, including 
staff assistants and staff associates, delay 
accepting salary increases until the faculty’s 
new contract is negotiated and funded. 

In December, Koplik sent a memo to 
Hartleb and other college presidents saying 
the increases needed to be accepted by Dec. 
31. 

The memo states the BHE is taking a 
firm stand of no retroactivity in union 
contracts. 

“Given these positions, it is essential to 


-at college 


maintain consistency throughout the higher 
education system for all our employees, 
including non-unit administrators, as well 
as the presidents. Therefore no retroactive 
increases of any kind should be granted to 
employees under your jurisdiction on or 
after Jan. 1, 2000.” 

The memo thanked the local trustees 
and presidents in advance for their coop- 
eration and said it would “assist us in our 
ongoing negotiations with our unions.” 

“We wanted to show support of the 
faculty in their negotiations by voluntarily 
waiting to take the pay raise. My hands 
were tied when the memo came down from 
the chancellor,” Hartleb said. 

Vice President of Enrollment Services 
Mary Ellen Ashley said denying the raise 
would be taking the money out of the hands 
of people that deserved it.” 

She also reiterated that she supports the 
faculty association’s negotiations. 

NECC Faculty Association President Jo- 
seph T. LeBlanc said the raises are justified, 
but poorly timed. LeBlanc said the faculty 
association has worked 11 of the last 22 
years without a contract and a new one is 
overdue. 

Working without a contract has upset 
LeBlanc and many other professors, affect- 
ing morale and campus climate. 

“The gap between the have’s and have 
not’s continues to grow,” LeBlanc said. 

See ADMINISTRATORS, page 5 


Contract talks accelerate 


® State pushes hard on 
the fifth course 


By CHRISTINA LEONARD 
News Editor 


egotiations have begun in earnest 

between the Massachusetts Com 

munity College Council (faculty and 
professional staff union) and the Board of 
Higher Education. 

_ Using the recently completed Classifica- 
tion Study, the BHE is trying to increase the 
faculty workload in return for increasing 
salaries and promoting equity. Faculty would 
have to increase their work week to more 
than 37 anda halfhours and their class load 
from four classes to five, Priscilla Bellairs, 
secretary, day contract negotiations team, 
said. 

“Personally, I feel that spreads the fac- 
ulty too thin,” she said. “I feel that the fifth 
class is a bad idea. NECC is a community 


college that makes going to college afford- 
able, but still maintains the personal atten- 
tion from teachers to students. If the teach- 
ers workload was increased that would 
decrease personal attention for the stu- 
dents. It would also treat NECC as a factory 
that turns out students.” 

When the contract expired in early July, 
faculty salaries were frozen. After the holi- 
days, negotiations resumed Thursday Jan. 
20. Earlier meetings were scheduled, but 
two were canceled due to a snowstorm and 
Chancellor Stanley Koplik’s death. 

“We’ve agreed to make up that time by 
meeting more than once a week,” Bellairs 
said, adding that they will have two meet- 
ings this week where “topics that bear on 
both the classification and the contract” 
will be discussed. 

About 1,935 people statewide are union 
members, including about 445 professional 
staffers. Regarding the professional staff, 
Bellairs said, “they are a minority within 
their own union.” 
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Non-traditional 
students like it 


Sports 


Taking a look at 
hoops co-captain 
Ivan Yambo 


| ike Perkins photo 
SILENT ENJOYMENT: Tim Taylor reads a book in the student center lounge 
during the first day of spring semester classes. 


New registrar looks to create 
hassle free registration area 


® Stanley looking for 
regular personal 
interaction with students 


_ By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features Editor 


ehind every nameplate, behind every 

office door, is a man or woman who 

works hard to make the college run 
efficiently. Behind door B-212 is Kevin 
Stanley, the NECC registrar. 

His office is filled with philosophy and 
science books, a contrast to the fields and 
hills on the farm he grew up on in Indiana. 

He received his graduate degree in Phi- 
losophy from the University of Maryland. 
His first job was as a philosophy professor 
at Western Maryland College. 

Stanley spent fouryears at Arizona Com- 
munity College as the department chair of 
Philosophy and has taught this subject for 


the past 15 years. 

Today at 40-years-old, he lives with his 
wife and three children in Danvers. He 
keeps up with his philosophy by teaching at 
least one class a semester at North Shore 
Community College. 

He is clear about his job as registrar. He 
understands his responsibilities to the stu- 
dents and the faculty. 

“The Registrar’s office is here to service 
the students and the faculty. We are here to 
maintain the integrity of school grades and 
enforce the academic policy,” he said. 

Stanley has been the registrar since 
March 1999. The office had been empty 
since the previous November. 

From November to March, Stanley said, 
the office ran smoothly under the direction 
of Nancy Sabin who acted as registrar with 
the help of Kathleen Proietti who is now the 
associate registrar. 

Stanley’s vision is to make things easier 
for students. Already there is registration 

See STANLEY, page 4 
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‘Choose or lose’ 


@ Young people 
need to exercise the 
right to vote 


emember sitting in 

ninth grade civics class 

and having the teach- 
ers make a big deal about vot- 
ing when reaching the age of 
18? 

Students around the coun- 
try vote in mock elections and 
sit in government classes and 
talk about the platforms ofthe 
candidates. Some teens can’t 
wait to turn 18 so they can 
exercise their “civic duty.” 

Almost everyone can relate, 
even though most 18-25 year- 
olds don’t vote. People who 
don’t vote have one excuse or 
another as to why they aren’t 
casting their ballot. 

Some may think the system 
is inadequate or theyjust don’t 
care. 

If the younger generation 
doesn’t vote, why should the 
politicians care what we think? 
If enough young people vote, 
their voice will be heard. 

Some may Say it is hard to 
get involved or stay informed. 

Unless you live in a cave, 
you can’t go anywhere with- 
out being exposed to some type 
of presidential propaganda 
flooding the airwaves and 
pages of newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Every candidate has a web 
site dedicated to his or her 
platform. MTV has a program 
run by a team of reporters that 
got involved and cared about 


their government. The Choose 
or Lose campaign is in its eighth 
year of providing information 
important to the young voter 
and setting up drives to get 
people registered to vote. 

Being informed is an impor- 
tant part of casting the right 
vote. 

Our roving reporter had dif- 
ficulty tracking down students 
who knew who the candidates 
were or what they stood for. 

Other studies have con- 
firmed that most 18-25 year- 
olds are in the dark about the 
2000 elections. 

Getting informed is as easy 
as turning on the news, or 
picking up a daily newspapers. 

Aside from the MTV site, 
many other news organiza- 
tions have special links on their 
sites to get the most up- to- 
date information on an issue 
or arecent speech made by one 
of the candidates. 

Registering to vote isn’t as 
difficult as it used to be. 

Aside from local post offices 
and town halls, there are toll- 
free numbers along with Inter- 
net links that reduces the pro- 
cess to minutes. 

The 18-25 year-old demo- 
graphic has been called a key 
group in which candidate wins 
this election. 

Unless more people in this 
group register to vote and ac- 
tually cast a ballot, we lose our 
justification to complain. How 
can a voice be heard if it isn’t 
speaking? 
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Who would make a 
good president? 


Adam Ramos, history 

“I think Al Gore because he al- 
ready knows what’s going on with 
politics and he’s an experienced 
politician.” 


Jacqueline Perez, office skills 

“I think Bush. His father was a 
good president soI think he knows 
how to be a good president also. I 
think he’s kind of sexy, too.” 


Bruce Baril, business management/ 
computer application 

“J like Bush because I think he’s 
honest. I like his conservative is- 
sues especially his issues on the 
family unit.” 


Karyn Schneider photos 


Michael Todd, liberal arts 

“T think Bill Bradley. I like his 
views on education. I also like 
what he says about putting more 
public funding into the schools.” 


Louise Donovan, early childhood ed. 
“T think Al Gore would be a good 
candidate because he has strong 
moral beliefs and experience in 
Washington. I also like his educa- 
tional beliefs, unlike Bush whose 
educational beliefs are unrealis- 
cers 


Alison Maceachern, general studies 
“I’m still undecided at this point. 
IknowI wouldn’t vote for Bradley; 
there’s just something phony 
about him. Bush however seems 
sincere and honest.” 
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Let’s put an end 
to this road rage 


@ Aggressive drivers 
need to calm down 
before they take to the 
road 


*m sitting in my car on Essex 

street in Lawrence, at this light, 

looking at the sign that says 
“No Right Turn on Red.” 

No sooner do I look up when I 
see the car in front of me taking a 
left. SoI think to myself, when was 
this law put into effect? Not only 
was the sign posted plain as day, 
but when and who said we could 
take a left turn on red? 

So continuing on to the next 
light which turns red, not only 
does one car go through the red 
light, but two, then three cars do. 

Now I’m wondering, what is 
wrong with all these people? Did 
they take the same driving test I 
took? 

Cars are constantly double- 
parked all day long on the main 
streets and people are hurriedly 
going nowhere. To top it all off 
people aren’t even nice anymore. 

Road rage is playing a big part 
in everyone’s lives. Pressures from 
work and school are contributing 
a big part to the stress we feel. 

Eighty - three percent of com- 


mercial drivers will be involved 
with a road rage incident. The 
following examples, according to 
an article in People Magazine Sept. 
1, 1997, highlight the increasing 
problem of road rage on our high- 
ways. 

In Salt Lake City, after a fender 
bender, one driver guns her en- 
gine and runs over the other— 
fatally. In Santa Cruz, Calif.,a man 
who tailgated is shot dead by the 
offended tailgatee. 

In Massachusetts, a driver 
flashes his high beams at another 
motorist. When the two come to a 
stop, the slower driver steps out of 
his car and fatally wounds the 
would-be passer with a crossbow. 

American Automobile Associa- 
tion figures suggest that episodes 
of driver-to-driver violence—acts 
ofso-called road rage—are up more 
than 50 percent since 1990. 

Arnold Nerenberg, a Whittier, 
Calif., psychologist who treats pa- 
tients who can’t control their an- 
ger behind the wheel, has drawn 
some general conclusions. 

“I stumbled into road-rage 
therapy when I was giving marital 
counseling to a woman who said, 
“You know, the thing that really 
upsets me about my husband is 
that he turns into an absolute 
lunatic behind the wheel. He be- 
comes very ugly, very negative, 
very vengeful, andIcan’t stand it.” 
I started investigating and discov- 
ered that road rage is very com- 
mon.” 

In July, Nerenberg, a 56-year- 
old-father of seven, testified be- 
fore a congressional hearing look- 
ing into aggressive driving. He has 
also published a booklet, Over- 
coming Road Rage: The 10-Step 
Compassion Program. 


This student says we 
must learn to type 


To the editor: 

This is my first semester here 
at Northern Essex Community 
College. As walk around the cam- 
pus, I see there are different flyers 
posted on the random bulletin 
boards throughout the hallways 
for workshops, fairs, ect. There is 
just one flyer that I don’t agree 
with, and that is the “I’ll type your 
paper,” for whatever amount of 
money, “just call me at....” 

In my opinion, I think the stu- 
dents should type their own pa- 
pers. If they don’t know how to 
type, or use a computer by now, 
they'd better get cracking because 
all technology is growing based on 
computers and digital technology. 


Most of it already has. Technology 
of the computer is mostly taking 
over a good percentage of manual 
jobs, making the human work 
existence much easier, and more 
importantly, less strenuous. 

In short, the technology of the 
computer is taking over the 
manual work industry. My advice 
to the lazy, or uneducated, is get 
educated or motivate yourself to 
mess around on a computer, to 
get as much practice as possible, 
because you don’t want to get left 
behind in a world of manual labor. 

H. Hatzimanolis, engineering: 


wz 


According to Dr. Nerenberg 
28,000 Americans died in 1996 
because of aggressive driving. 

There are estimated to be close 
to two billion episodes of road 
rage per year in our nation. 

There is now a high risk of 
criminal and economic conse- 
quences to road rage. 

Maybe people that are inarush 
are not getting up early enough to 
get where they need to go to beon 
time. Maybe people are staying 
out too late the night before party- 
ing, taking it out on the innocent 
the next day. 

It seems to me that my stress is 
caused by these thoughtless 
people. 

So it’s cold outside, and God 
only knows how much we hate 
winter. 


| NOES 


GEORGE, HOW 


SIT 
FEEL 10 BE 70? 
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I know it’s hard at work, and I 
especially know what it’s like to 
wait on finicky customers all day. 

School is hard and can be very 
stressful — especially in trying to 
show our teachers that we really 
do care about what they are say- 
ing. 

But please...if you are one of 
these thoughtless people...think 
about how you are affecting other 
peoples’ lives by doing things out 
of character. 

Weare all striving for the same 
things. Trying to get to the same 
jobs and the same classes. We all 
need to work together to get rid of 
the stress and anger we carry 
around in our everyday lives. 

You can even take stress buster 
classes with Dina Brown, student 
activities coordinator, and Pat 


ss 


SUPERSIZED?P 


Kepschull, the college nurse, 
around finals if that will help. 

OK, now that I’ve vented - have 
a great day. Welcome back to a 
new semester. And remember “No 
Left Turn on Red.” 


Now I’m 
wondering, what 
is wrong with all 
these people? Did 
they take the 
same driving test 
I took? 


PART-TIME ; 
PACKAGE HANDLERS GET. 


UP TO $23,000 


college tuition & approved 


xpenses, such as textbooks 


, solware, 


fees & paid-back student loans 
$10.50-$11.75/Hour* 
_ Part-Time + Benefits 
#@ Shift hours that fit your busy schedule 
* Weekends & Holidays OF 
* Paid vacations & holidays 


Opportunity to gain valuable work experience 


What are YOU waiting for? 
PS EMPLOYMENT AT: 978-441-3400 
OR COME IN FOR A TOUR 
- Mon Fri @ 1:00 PM 
“Mon: Thurs @ 3:36 PM 
Wed @ 6:00 PM 
Thurs @ 6:30PM 


United Parcel Service 
» 90 Brick Kiln Rd # Chelmsford 
ake Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 
» if d-mile on left is Brick Kiln Re., 
leon right is UPS Employment Buildings. } 


www.upsjobs.com 
300! Opportunity Employer 


‘ es incentive averaged @ 20 hours 
-& learn Program guidelines apply. 
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Adult learners 
invited to NECC 


f you have job or life experi 

ences which might translate into 
college credits, NECC encourages 
you to visit its newly opened Cen- 
ter for Adult and Alternative Stud- 
ies. 

Located on the college’s 
Haverhill campus, the center of- 
fers students counseling and the 
opportunity to earn college cred- 
its for what they have already ac- 
complished in their lives. 

Heading up the center is Ken 
Robinson, whose years of experi- 
ence in corporate education in- 
clude managing an Individualized 
Learning Center for Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation. 

“Homemakers, soldiers, busi- 
ness owners, and even stand-up 
comics can all earn academic cred- 
its for past experiences,” Robinson 
said. 

The most popular option for 
students who want to earn college 
credits is the portfolio. Center staff 
will assist students in creating a 
portfolio demonstrating that what 
they have learned is equivalent to 
what is taught in a specific course. 

Last year Cynthia Denman of 
Haverhill, a single mother of two 
children, received three credits for 
an introductory computer course 
by documenting her proficiency 


in Excel, Access and Powerpoint. 
Without having to spenda minute 
in the classroom, this busy mom 


was able to receive credit for skills - 


that she had learned on the job as 
a material planner for Lucent Tech- 
nologies. Denman is enrolled in 
the college’s Business Manage- 
ment associate degree program. 


College trains 
Bartley workers 


ine employees of Bartley R. F. 

Systems, Inc. in Amesbury 
have been awarded certificates for 
their successful completion of on- 
the-job training entitled Employee 
Development I. 

The course included seminars 
in critical thinking, interpersonal 
communication skills, recogniz- 
ing and managing sexual harass- 
ment, and managing and valuing 
diversity in the workplace. Bartley 
R.F. Systems also plans to offer 
their employees courses in techni- 
cal, supervisory and management 
skills. 

Training for the courses was 
provided by the NECC Center for 
Business and Industry and the cer- 
tificates were presented by Robert 
Hatem, executive assistant to 
David Hartleb, NECc president. 

The training was made pos- 
sible by a matching grant that 
Bartley R.F. Systems received from 
the Workforce Training Fund) an 
$18 million program administered 
by the Massachusetts Department 
of Employment and Training. 


orthern Essex 
Community 
College 
Student Sena 
Elections 


If you are interested in running for any of the 
open seats on the senate or the interim : 
position as the Student Trustee , please stop by} 
the Student Activities I | 


New registrar works to improve system 


continued from page 1 
set up in the cafeteria in January 
and August. 

“We are trying to take the stress 
out of registration,” he said. “The 
next step will be web registration. 
This will come as soon as we have 
a secure site for students to pay 
online.” 

Social security numbers will 
not be student ID numbers so as to 
keep the site safe for use. He en- 
courages everyone to check out 
the school website’ at 
www.necc.mass.edu and congratu- 
lates the Information Technology 
Department for maintaining a 
sophisticated website. 

“They work hard to make infor- 
mation as accessivle as possible to 
everyone,” he said. 

His door is always open for 
students that take the initiative to 
see what’s going on. Some stu- 
dents can be very distraught by 
the time they get to the registrar’s 
office. Transferring credits or can- 
cellation of classes due to lack of 
enrollment gives Stanley the op- 
portunity to meet with students, 
eliminate frustrations and assist 
them in making alternative 
choices. 

Stanley doesn’t take all the 
credit for the work in the office. 
He says that it involves a lot of 
teamwork to help the students 
achieve their goals and to make 


the process move smoothly. 

A “keeper of the permanent 
records,” Stanley makes sure stu- 
dents get through the first hurdle, 
the registrar’s office, and makes 
sure they have met all their re- 
quirements. 

He takes his job seriously, but 
humorously. Outside his door 
there is a bumper sticker that 
reads “Zappa for President.” 

Stanley also plays an active roll 
in the Boy Scouts of America as 


epartment on either 


campus or call 978/556-3732. 


Nomination Petitions due Friday, February 4, 2000 


February 7, liam-tip 


, Lawrence Atrium 


February &, llam-lipm & 5-7pm, Lawrence 


February 8, llam-ipm & 5-7pm, Spurk 
February 9, llam-ipm, S$ 


urk Lobb 
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CONGRATULATIONS: Kevin Stanley says good-bye to Mania 
Sharifkavosi recent liberal arts graduate. 


troop leader of Troop 16 in 
Danvers. His son Zach is also in his 
troop. 

His philosophy for his life is to 
improve what he touches, to leave 
situations and people better off 
than they were before. 


“ TI know this sounds a little 
corny,” he said, “But whomever or 
whatever I come in contact with, I 
want to contribute to make the 
world a better place to live.” 
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@ New grant 
assists in funding 
of latest business 
programs 


entucket Five Cent Savings 
P= and Haverhill Coop- 

erative Bank are located 
right across the street from each 
other on Haverhill’s Merrimack 
street. 

Since they offer similar ser- 
vices and are similar in size, they 
often compete for the same cus- 
tomer, but the two banks will put 
competition aside in a few weeks 
when they start a highly unusual 
joint training program. 

With support from a grant from 
the State’s Workforce Training 
Fund, the two banks will be offer- 
ing their employees training in 
customer service, management 
and writing skills. Provided by 
Northern Essex Community 
College’s Center for Business & 
Industry, the training will alter- 
nate between the two bank loca- 
tions and will be held during the 
work day. 

“Yes, we are in competition 
with Pentucket, but some things, 
such as training staff, are more 
important,” said Janet Odenwel- 
der, marketing officer, Haverhill 


College to 


@ Critically 
acclaimed ‘The 
Color Purple’ 
headlines activities 


Month, the college has sched 

uled several events and a Black 
History Month film series designed 
to increase awareness of African- 
American history and culture. 

The events will include: 

“The Color Purple:” Steven 
Spielberg’s 1985 production based 
on Alice Walker’s novel of a poor 
black woman who struggles un- 
der the thumb of an overbearing 
husband in the pre-1950’s South. 

The film stars Oprah Winfrey, 
Danny Glover and Whoopie 
Goldberg, and will be shown 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, noon, in the 
Lawrence campus atrium. 

“Amistad:” Morgan Freeman 
and Djimon Hounsou star in 


I n celebration of Black History 


Cooperative Bank. “We value our 
employees and believe training is 
key to their personal growth and 
to the success of the bank.” 

The idea to join forces and ap- 
ply in partnership for a Workforce 
Training Grant originated with the 
two company presidents, Kendall 
Smith of Pentucket and Thomas 
Faulkner of Haverhill Cooperative. 

“We like to do things as a team,” 
said Jackie Landers, administra- 
tive officer, Pentucket Five Cents 
Savings Bank. “Both banks needed 
the same kind of training, so it 
made perfect sense to apply for 
the grant together, boosting our 
chances of securing it.” 

Located in the same city and 
known for its workforce training 
programs, Northern Essex was a 


natural choice as training provider - 


and very open to working with the 
banks, according to Landers. 

“We deliver many different 
kinds of training to companies, 
large, small and mid-sized, but we 
don’t usually train two competi- 
tors in the same room. We see this 
as a very interesting model and 
hope that it will inspire other com- 
panies,” said Kelly Osmer, direc- 
tor of NECC’s Center for Business 
& Industry. 

The first round of customer 
service training began Feb. 1, tar- 
geting customer service represen- 
tatives, branch managers, branch 


officers, and bank vice presidents, 
according to Landers. Management 
skills training will begin in the 
spring and writing skills will be 
covered in the fall. 

The Massachusetts Workforce 
Training Fund was established this 
past year to provide grants for the 
training of incumbent workers. 
NECC’s Center for Business & In- 
dustry successfully partnered with 


file photo 
HONORED EMPLOYEES: President David Hartleb congratu- 
lates the latest recipients in the NECC Employee Recognition 
Award Program: Mark Cloutier of Salisbury, Priscilla Bellairs 
of Newburyport, Domingo Flores of Lawrence. See story, right. 


local companies, securing 
$250,000 in training grants. Com- 
panies, in addition to the two banks 
that will be receiving subsidized 
training as a result include Circuit 
Technology, Pentucket Medical 
Associates, and NEFOR Engineer- 
ing of Haverhill, Tech-Ceram Cor- 
poration and Bartley RF Systems 
of Amesbury and Brush Wellman 
of Newburyport. 


celebrate Black History Month 


Spielberg’s 1997 film based on the 
true story ofan 1839 revolt aboard 
the slave ship La Amistad and the 
ensuing supreme court trial. 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, atrium, 
Lawrence campus and Thursday, 
Feb. 10, noon, student center the- 
ater, Haverhill campus. 

Black History Awareness Day: 
information about Black history, 
important historical figures and 
the fight for civil rights. Tuesday, 
Feb. 15, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 5 to 
7 p-m., atrium, Lawrence campus. 

“Harriet Tubman:” a documen- 
tary on the life of Harriet Tubman 
who escaped slavery and has been 
called the single most important 
conductor for the underground 
railroad, helping more than 300 
slaves escape to Canada. Wednes- 
day, Feb. 16, noon, atrium, 
Lawrence campus. 

“Ida B. Wells: A Passion for 
Justice:” the story of newspaper 
editor and journalist Ida B. Wells, 
a staunch advocate of African 
American and women’s rights who 


Administrators get 3.5% raises 


@ continued from page 1 
Other professors have also spo- 


ken out on the issue of a retroac- 
tive pay increase. 

“I wonder what the response 
would be if the administration 
was put in the reverse role in this 
situation. In past years, the fac- 


ulty had their raise before the 
administration,” said Business 
Professor and Faculty Association 
Vice President Frank Leary. 

“They work hard, they deserve 
it. We work hard, we deserve it,” 
said History Professor William 
Heineman. 


took a stand against violence at 
the turn of the century and helped 
lead America’s anti-lynching cru- 
sade. Thursday, Feb. 17, noon, stu- 
dent center theater, Haverhill cam- 


pus. 
“Wok of Life: Foods of Africa:” 
an interactive cultural program 


BREEN A 


6 weeks, 6 credits, as low as $2,800 (based on typicai costs 
of tuition, room & board, books, and airfare) 


presented by Glenn Cochran of 
Framingham State College that 
includes a virtual tour of Africa as 
wellas traditional music and foods. 

All events are free and open to 
the public. For more information, 
contact Dina Brown, coordinator 
of student activities, at 556-3732. 


a4 


Term 1: May 22-June 30 « Term 2: July 3-August 11 
www.outreach.hawaii.edu ¢ toll-free 1 (800) 862-6628 


University of Hawai'i at Manoa, Summer Sessions 


College honors 3 
employees 


ECC has announced the lat 
est recipients of its Employee 
Recognition Award Program. 

Priscilla Bellairs of Newbury- 
port, a professor in the college’s 
English and Foreign Language De- 
partment, was honored for her 
“excellence as a teacher, a leader, 
a mentor and an administrator.” 

Bellairs, who has worked at the 
college since 1974, has served asa 
member of numerous college com- 
mittees including chair of the cur- 
riculum committee and chair of 
the English department. 

She was praised for her “inno- 
vative and student-centered teach- 
ing” and for using “both her wit 
and her intelligence in the class- 
room — a wonderful combination 
for her students and all who know 
ner, 

Mark Cloutier of Salisbury, a 
staff assistant in Network Opera- 
tions, was recognized for his abil- 
ity to quietly and effectively assist 
employees with any computer 
problems they may have “always 
showing up with a smile on his 
face and readily assisting with any 
problem, big or small.” 

Employed by the college since 
1992, he was also praised for be- 
ing “willing to take that extra step 
to provided employees with any 
additional computer assistance 
they may need.” 

Domingo Torres of Lawrence, a 
maintainer at the college’s 
Lawrence campus, was recognized 
for “taking his job very seriously” 
and always being “friendly, coop- 
erative and accommodating” no 
matter what the situation. 

He has worked at the college 
since 1991 and was further praised 
for “volunteering wherever he is 
needed, often on very short no- 
tice.” 


Online courses 
offered for 2000 


AE residents who would like 
to take college courses but 
have no time to go to college are 
invited to take advantage of the 
credit courses being offered on- 
line. 

On-line courses are delivered 
entirely over the Internet. After an 
initial orientation meeting, stu- 
dents will receive lectures and 
other class materials via Email 
and can complete all course work 
from the convenience of their 
home or Office. 

On-line credit courses that 
started the last week in January 
include English Composition I, 
Introduction to Medical Language 
and Business Software Integration. 

A wide variety of noncredit 
courses which start throughout 
the semester are also available on 
line and include topics such as the 
Internet, computers, writing, busi- 
ness, finances, customer service 
and technical networking. 

For more information, call 
Diane Sweeney in the college’s 
Academic Affairs Division at 978- 
556-3321. 
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Church of England may ease 
restrictions on rematriage 


Latvia denies rehab 
program whitewashes 
Nazi war crimes 


By STEVEN C. JOHNSON 


Associated Press Writer 


IGA, Latvia (AP) — The vast majority of 

90,000 Latvians rehabilitated by the 
courts during the past decade for Stalinist- 
era convictions were innocent of any wrong- 
doing. 

But Indulis Zalite, director of the 
government’s Documentation Center for 
Totalitarian Crimes, conceded that a small 
number may have been Nazi war criminals. 

The Nazi-hunting Simon Wiesenthal Cen- 
ter accused Latvia of granting rehabilita- 
tions to 41 men who took part in the killing 
of Jews during the country’s 1941-1944 
occupation by Nazi Germany. Some 80,000 
Latvian Jews were massacred during the 
period. 

After Latvia regained independence from 
the Soviet Union in 1991, new laws allowed 
anyone who was imprisoned or deported 
during Joseph Stalin’s iron-fisted regime to 
apply to have their criminal records wiped 
clean. The process also was opened to those 
claiming they were wrongly accused or 
didn’t receive fair trials on charges of col- 
laborating with the Nazis or committing 
war crimes. 

Many ofthe rehabilitations were granted 
posthumously. About 60,000 were victims 
of mass deportations in the 1940s, Zalite 
said. 

The process was not perfect, but blanket 
pardons were not given, Zalite said. More 
than 2,300 people had their applications for 
rehabilitation rejected, he noted. Among 
them were many men who served in the 
Nazi-sponsored Arajs Commando, accused 
of killing some 30,000 Jews. 

Historian Matthew Kott said that Soviet 
officials at the time labeled anyone they 
regarded as politically undesirable, or any- 
one who fought on the side of the Germans, 
as a “Nazi war criminal” or collaborator. 

Many Latvians volunteered or were forced 
to fight for Germany against the Soviet 
Union, which they regarded as the worse 
evil. 

Kott said it was possible that 40 or more 
people convicted by the Soviets of Nazi war 
crimes may have been rehabilitated in re- 
cent years. 

“But state prosecutors today, when con- 
sidering applications, use a more demo- 
cratic standard of proof of guilt than (did) 
their Soviet counterparts,” he said. 


Dominican president 
signs free press pact 


ANTO DOMINGO, Dominican Republic 

(AP) — President Leonel Fernandez has 
signed an accord promising freedom of the 
press at the encouragement of an interna- 
tional watchdog group that claimed some 
of the country’s laws compromised free 
expression. 

Fernandez signed the Inter-American 
Press Association’s 1994 Declaration of 
Chapultepec, in which countries promise 
the 1,300-member media association to fol- 
low 10 basic principles in the defense of free 
expression throughout the Americas. 

“The press has to stay alert because it’s 
a guarantee of liberties, and democratic 
governments should be vigilant because 
they fortify all types of liberties,” Fernandez 
said after the signing at the National Palace 
in Santo Domingo. 

The Caribbean country has some restric- 
tive media laws that date back to the Rafael 
Trujillo dictatorship. 


ArounD THe WorLpD 


@ This issue may be of 
interest for the next king 
of Britain 


By ROBERT BARR 


Associated Press Writer 


established by the much-wedded King 

Henry VIII, took a step toward approv- 
ing remarriage for divorcees — an issue that 
may be of keen interest to Britain’s next 
king. 

Recommendations published by a group 
of bishops, if adopted by the church’s gov- 
erning General Synod in 2002, could make 
it easier for Prince Charles to contemplate 
marriage to his longtime love, Camilla 
Parker Bowles. 

But the church’s main concern is deal- 
ing with the realities ofa nation with one of 
the highest divorce rates in Europe. Roughly 
one-third of Anglican priests already re- 
marry divorcees, and the church says 10 
percent of its marriages now involve divor- 
cees. 

“If these proposals win acceptance, the 
church will not simply marry anyone who 
turns up and asks to be married,” said the 
Right Rev. Michael Scott-Joynt, bishop of 
Winchester and chairman of the bishops’ 
working party on remarriage. 

Among the conditions: Divorced people 
should be honest about the reasons for the 
failure of their previous marriage, adequate 
provision should be made for supporting 
children, the new relationship should not 
be the cause of breaking up the previous 
marriage, and “a reasonable time” should 
have passed since the divorce. 

Bishops also recommended that remar- 
riage should normally not be permitted for 
people who have been involved in more 
than one divorce. 

The decision in each case would be made 
by the local priest in consultation with the 
bishop. The recommendations say that no 
priest should be compelled to preside at a 


| ONDON (AP)_ The Church of England, 


remarriage against his or her conscience. 

“This report in effect codifies what has 
already become practice in many parishes,” 
said the Right Rev. Mark Santer, bishop of 
Birmingham. 

The proposals would have to be ap- 
proved by two-thirds majorities in all three 
houses of the General Synod: bishops, 
clergy and lay members. 

In 1981, the General Synod adopted a 
resolution affirming its belief that “mar- 
riage should always be undertaken as a 
lifelong commitment,” but noted that cir- 
cumstances exist in which it would be right 
for a divorced person to remarry in church 
while the former partner remains alive. 

At a news conference announcing the 
recommendations, church officials refused 
to be drawn into comment on the case of 
Prince Charles, who is next in line to suc- 


AP Photo/Nati Harnik 
RARE EVENT: An ultra-Orthodox Jewish man playfully kicks a snowball which 
was tossed at him by a friend in the snow-covered plaza at the Western Wall in 
Jerusalem last week. A rare snowstorm dumped at least 15 inches of snow on 
Jerusalem and covered the northern Negev Desert for the first time in half a 
century, toppling trees, closing roads and isolating cities throughout Israel. 


ceed Queen Elizabeth II as monarch and 
temporal head of the church. 

Charles, who has been free to remarry 
since former wife Princess Diana died in a 
1997 car crash, has said he has no intention 
of doing so. 

He has acknowledged adultery with Mrs. 
Parker Bowles while they each were still 
married. Diana blamed Mrs. Parker Bowles 
for the dissolution of her marriage, but 
Charles has said he was faithful to Diana 
until their marriage broke down. 

Nearly 40 percent of marriages in En- 
gland and Wales end in divorce, one of the 
highest rates in Europe. - 

The church, which broke from Rome 
because of King Henry VIII's wish to be freed 
of his first wife, has officially barred second 
weddings in church for divorcees since the 
17th century. 


Life after deaths proves hard for Malaysian villagers 


By SEAN YOONG 


Associated Press Writer 


UNGAI NIPAH, Malaysia (AP) — A year 

after burying two sons and bidding 

mournful farewell to the remaining 
two, Tong Ke Chu looks a decade older than 
her 65 years. 

Last February and March, a mysterious 
virus swept through Tong’s dusty village, 
then spread across this Southeast Asian 
nation, killing more than 100 people. Only 
now are villagers in the heart of Malaysia’s 
pig-farming region beginning to pull their 
lives back together. 

Sungai Nipah is a listless shell of what it 
was. Children no longer play in the streets, 
and most remaining residents do little more 
than tend their vegetable gardens. Except 
for the occasional roar of a passing motor- 
cycle, the bustling village - once home to 
1,500 ethnic Chinese, is almost silent. 

Tong lives in a ramshackle wooden house 
she says she is too old to leave. 

“All my hopes died with my first two 
sons. And my joy went away with the other 
two,” Tong says in a whisper. 

Like most other young people who lived 
in Sungai Nipah, Tong’s surviving sons 


found jobs in the capital, Kuala Lumpur, 50 
miles north, and other prosperous cities. 

Tong says she doesn’t fault the sons who 
left. “There’s nothing for them here, only 
bad memories.” 

Until last year, almost everyone here 
seemed to live for the pigs. Pens dotted the 
village and new pork recipes were created 
constantly. 

But at the start of 1999, some villagers 
fell ill with raging fever, convulsions and 
vomiting. Several lapsed into comas and 
died. The pigs were immediately suspect 
because a disease common in Malaysia, 
Japanese encephalitis, has similar symp- 
toms and passes from pigs to humans 
through mosquitoes. 

By May, the illness had been identified in 
seven of Malaysia’s 13 states. Fears of an 
epidemic whipped the population into a 
near-frenzy. Although no one was sure what 
was making people sick, eating pork be- 
came taboo. 

The fever was eventually identified as a 
new virus and named Nipah because it was 
first isolated here. Hundreds fled the vil- 
lage. 

The government ordered soldiers and 
police to evacuate Sungai Nipah and de- 


stroy its herds. Across Malaysia, almost 1 
million pigs were shot, clubbed to death or 
buried alive. 

By then, some people had waited too 
long to leave. 

“My husband made our five children and 
me leave the village quickly,” says Yee Ming 
Hong. “But he insisted on staying behind to 
do what he could for our pigs.” 

His sacrifice proved futile. Their 400 pigs 
were destroyed, and Yee’s 39-year-old hus- 
band, Lay Wah Long, contracted the virus 
and suffered brain damage. 

“I stay home all day to take care of him,” 
Yee says. “I have to bathe him. I have to 
make sure he doesn’t fall down when he 
tries to walk.” 

Her voice is strong and steady. Her eyes 
well with tears only when she mentions 
that Lay is starting to forget people and 
events once dear to him. Half a dozen high 
school basketball trophies line a living room 
cabinet, but Lay cannot remember winning 
them. 

Newspapers and political groups raised 
millions of ringgit in public donations for 
affected families. The government compen- 
sated farmers 50 ringgit, about $13, for 
each destroyed pig. 
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‘Millionaire’ winner needs TV for room 


@ Last “lifeline” 
help from sister 
earned him $64,000 


AU CLAIRE, Wis. (AP) Col 
E lege freshman Andrew Rosin 

says some of the $64,000 he 
won on the television game show 
“Who Wants to be a Millionaire?” 
will go to furnish his spare dorm 
room. 

For one thing, he has no televi- 
sion set and watched the tape- 
recorded show Tuesday night in 
the lobby of Sutherland Hall at the 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. 

Several students watching with 
him commented on how much he 
resembled the contestant on the 
TV screen. 

“Tt was really amusing,” he said. 
“Some people aren’t aware of what 
I did, but I think that’s going to 
change.” 

Rosin, 18, who is from Portage, 
won the money after correctly 
answering 11 questions. 

He decided to play it safe on his 
- 12th question by deciding not to 
take a guess to the question: “In 


Jacques Louis David's painting “The 
Death of Marat,’ where is Marat 
sitting?” 

Had he answered wrong, he 
would have won only $32,000 . 

“I didn’t have any idea on that 
one,” Rosin said. “And I didn’t 
have any of my ‘lifelines’ left.” 

Game-show participants re- 
ceive three “lifelines” or opportu- 
nities to receive help from other 
people in answering questions. 

Rosin used two of his lifelines 
on the $32,000 question, which 
asked for the highest-rated TV 
show finale. 

After a poll of the audience 
revealed a split between the final 
episodes of MASH and Seinfeld, 
Rosin called his sister, Tori, a jun- 
ior at Iowa State University, for 
help. Following her recommenda- 
tion, he chose MASH the correct 
answer. 

“Twas really excited about that 
one,” he said. “I was afraid I wasn’t 
going to get it right because the 
audience was so split, so thank 
God for my sister.” 

He plans to invest most of the 
winnings. As for the answer to the 
question Rosin declined to answer: 
Marat is sitting in a bathtub. 


Luke Perkins photo 
HITTING THE BOOKS: Jennie Lynch takes a moment to do 
her homework in the B-building. 


Legislators review bills designed to bust Keg parties 


@ Liquor stores in 
default of proposed 
laws result in five 
day suspension 


By TIM RICHARDSON 
AP Writer 


ANHATTAN, Kan. (AP) 

Nick Stanberry had a 

party in his apartment 
in mid-November. He brought ina 
beer keg. 

But the Kansas State University 
sophomore now says he might 
think twice before his next party 
at least if some members of the 
Legislature get their way. 

Bills before the House and Sen- 
ate would require retail stores to 
place an identification number on 
any container of beer with four 
gallons or more. A record that 
includes the buyer, date of pur- 
chase, address and keg identifica- 
tion number would have to re- 


main on file for six months. 

“I think it’s good to get under- 
age people not to drink,” Stanberry 
said. “But the liquor stores are 
doing all they should have to do 
right now.” 

The Senate Federal and State 
Affairs Committees and its House 
counterpart scheduled hearings on 
separate beer keg registration bills. 

Reaction to the legislation is 
mixed, both among liquor store 
and tavern owners, as well as stu- 
dents on the campuses of Kansas 
State and the University of Kansas 
in Lawrence. 

Bill McCarthy, manager of 
Candlewood Retail Liquor in Man- 
hattan, said current laws are ef- 
fective. 

McCarthy said the proposed 
bills would allow government to 
impose on small businesses and 
force liquor retailers to become 
law enforcement agents. 

“I don’t feel like we are the 
police,” he said. “I don’t feel like 
we should be the ones enforcing 
part of the program.” 

The bills would require that 


the information be available for 
law enforcement inspection. Re- 
tailers in violation of the legisla- 
tion would receive a five-day li- 
quor license suspension. 

McCarthy said the bill would 
change buying habits at liquor 
retailers and that students would 
purchase untraceable forms of al- 
cohol, such as bottled beer. 

He said the bills could increase 
profits for liquor retailers because 
it would reduce expenses associ- 
ated with kegs. 

“Tt will make them buy case 
beer or something we can’t track,” 
he said. “These kids aren’t stupid. 
They will beat the system one way 
or another.” 

At Fatso’s bar and grill in down- 
town Lawrence, manager Chad 
Trease said the proposed changes 
are a good idea “if it’s going to 
keep minors from drinking.” 

But he added: “But why can’t 
you just buy a case? You could get 
a lot of bottled beer, and what’s 
the difference? If they want to get 
around it, there’ll be ways.” 

At Myers Retail Liquor in 


Lawrence; owner Jim Myers said 
he always writes down driver’s 
license numbers and birth dates 
of keg purchasers. He isn’t con- 
cerned about one of the bills pass- 
ing. 

“We always want to make sure 
the keg didn’t end up in the wrong 
place,” he said. 

At Kansas State, Mike 
Goodpasture, president of the In- 
terfraternity Council, said the bills 
would have minimal effects. 

He said without increased en- 
forcement of the law, students 
would have few reasons to worry 
about getting caught. 

“Obscure legislation done by 
the state is not on a lot of college 
students’ minds,” Goodpasture 
said. “It’s already illegal to drink if 
you are under 21.” 

But Kansas senior Lynette 
Patocka said the proposed changes 


-are a good idea. 


“Tm up for anything that helps 
the problem of so many students 
underage getting alcohol,” she 
said. “I know it goes on it’s a big 
problem.” 


Union says college violated academic freedom of gay dean 


EW HAVEN, Conn. (AP) A 

report by the American As 

sociation of University Pro- 
fessors could lead to a formal cen- 
sure of Albertus Magnus College 
for its dismissal of a gay dean. 

The report, published in the 
current issue of AAUP’s magazine 
Academe, concludes Michael 
Hartwig’s dismissal had no aca- 
demic basis. The report said the 
college violated Hartwig’s due pro- 
cess rights and academic freedom 
when it fired him in 1997. 

The report could lead to a for- 
mal censure by the union against 
the small, Roman Catholic col- 
lege, said Joseph Betz, a philoso- 
phy professor at Villanova Univer- 


sity who helped write the report. 

The vote would be “a stain on 
the reputation of the school,” Betz 
said Wednesday. “It means the 
AAUP recommends its members 
and any scholar not take a job 
with Albertus Magnus.” 

Hartwig, who had been an as- 
sociate dean and religion profes- 
sor, has sued the college in federal 
court over his dismissal. The law- 
suit claims he was discriminated 
against because of his homosexu- 
ality and religious beliefs. 

College spokesman Mike Serpe 
would not comment on the report 
because of the pending litigation. 

The report claims that Hartwig 
was dismissed so the college could 


avoid negative publicity about his 
sexuality and about a book he 
planned to write that was at odds 
with the church’s teaching on 
sexual abstinence for homosexu- 
als and other unmarried people. 

The college said it dismissed 
Hartwig because he publicly de- 
scribed himself as a “priest on 
leave.” in a Dallas Morning News 
piece. He also was identified as 
gay and a priest on leave in The 
Wanderer, a national Roman 
Catholic magazine. 

The college said Hartwig told 
school officials that he had left the 
priesthood when he was hired in 
1991 and that calling himself a 
priest on leave put them in an 


awkward position. 

“This issue may seem technical 
to the secular press but it is cru- 
cially important to Albertus 
Magnus College because it is a 
Roman Catholic institution,” col- 
lege President Julia McNamara said 
at the time.’ 

The AAUP report also said 
Hartwig’s academic research into 
sexual abstinence was a reason 
for the dismissal. Hartwig planned 
to write a book that criticized 
sexual abstinence as harmful to 
people. 

The dismissal was done in vio- 
lation of the college’s policies and 
guidelines of the AAUP and with- 
out due process, the report said. 


Teacher throws 
erasers, yells 
at students 


@ Fraudulent Visa 
charges cause 
teacher to flip out 


ENT, Ohio (AP) When his 
| ee couldn’t grasp a 

math concept, a Kent State 
University instructor lost his tem- 
per and started throwing erasers 
around the classroom, school offi- 
cials said. 

Ludvik Janos, 77, has been re- 
moved from his basic probability 
and statistics class and Kent State 
spokeswoman Margaret Garmon 
said it hasn’t been decided when 
he will be allowed to return. 

The course is the only one Janos 
is teaching at Kent State this se- 
mester. 

Janos has no home phone list- 
ing and could not be reached for 
comment. 

“T apologize,” Janos told The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer for a story 
published recently. “I apologize 
for what I told them.” 

He said he was put on edge 
before the class met when it ap- 
peared a consumer credit prob- 
lem that he thought had been 
cleared up might have been re- 
vived. 

Starting in 1991, he said, some- 
one began piling up debts in the 
United States on his VISA card. 
Janos said he thought he got the 
matter straightened out, until a 
mailing this week indicated it may 
not be over. 

“Just when I needed to concen- 
trate on mathematics, the address 
of the criminal reappeared on my 
record,” Janos said. “When the 
students were repeating several 
times not very intelligent ques- 
tions, Ilost my temper and started 
to scream at them.” 


Black UA student 
claims police 
brutalized him 


UCSON, (AP) — A black Univer 

sity of Arizona graduate stu- 
dent claims in a lawsuit campus 
police wrongfully arrested him 
because of his race. 

Attorneys for Nurdeen A. Lawal 
this week served the university 
with the suit alleging that UA po- 
lice officers detained and assaulted 
the teaching assistant last Janu- 
ary. 

“They were looking for some- 
one who has African-American 
features,” said Lawal, an electrical 
engineering student. “And they 
tried to make me a criminal. They 
tried to kill me.” 

Filed in Pima County Superior 
Court, the suit alleges officers who 
received a call of a “suspicious- 
looking black man” in a campus 
building targeted Lawal because 
of his skin color. 

Lawal, 32, is seeking unspeci- 
fied monetary damages for inju- 
ries and emotional distress. Lawal, 
a naturalized U.S. citizen from 
Nigeria, said the fallout from the 
arrest cost him his job as a teach- 
ing assistant. 
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Plenty of financial aid av 


® Counselors are eager 
to help students get 
through paperwork and 


qualify for funds 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


cause you think you can’t afford them, 

check out the financial aid applications 
available at NECC’s Financial Aid office and 
speak to a counselor there. It is not too late to 
apply for financial assistance. And this is the 
right time to begin the application process for 
the following school year beginning in fall 
2000. 3 

Financial aid administrator, Nancy Sabin 
said, “Forty percent of NECC’s student enroll- 
ment has been approved for financial aid this 
fiscal year and another 6 percent have appli- 
cations pending. To date, 1,264 independent 
students and 696 dependent students have 
been approved for financial aid.” 

Students may apply for both state and 
federal grants. 

“This fiscal year which began in July 1999 
has even more available money in grants than 
last year,” said Jeanni Devani of the Financial 
Aid office. 

Massachusetts provides cash grants by way 
of vouchers good for tuition, fees and books 
for eligible students of all ages. If you apply 
early in the year, you have a better chance of 
receiving more state aid and/or institutional 
aid. 

Federal scholarship aid is also available 


B efore you rule out college courses be 


under the provisions of: 

1. Federal Pell Grants; and, 

2. The Federal Supplementary Educational 
Opportunity Grant. 

A Federal Pell Grant may be awarded only 
to undergraduate students who have not 
earned a bachelor’s or professional degree. 
Eligible students may receive some financial 
help through this kind of grant whether they 
attend college full-time, half-time or less. The 
Pell grant is certainly worth the time it takes 
to apply because eligible students will receive 
awards, by guarantee of the U. S. Dept. of 
Education. 

Applications for federal aid for the fall 
semester should be mailed by June 20, 2000, 
and June 30, 2000 is the absolute deadline for 
the federal Pell Grant’s application. 

“The maximum amount of an individual 


Pell grant is $3,125 for one school year to 


cover tuition and books,” Sabin said. 

This money would cover tuition for 12 
credits each semester, which means three or 
four courses per semester, depending on 
whether the courses are 3 -credits or 4 -credits 
each. 

Anybody who does not already have a 
bachelor’s degree and wants to take courses 
at NECC can apply for a Pell Grant. 

“Even a single adult with an income of 
$12,000 per year and no dependents, can 
apply for a Federal Pell Grant, and may receive 
some assistance with tuition. The minimum 
amount of a Pell Grant would be $400 per 
school year,” Sabin said. 

For most federal student aid, the free appli- 
cation for Federal Student Aid may be the only 
form you need to fill out. This form is available 
at the Financial Aid Office at the NECC cam- 
pus. It is four pages long and should be 
accompanied by a copy of the student’s in- 
come tax report. If there is doubt about how 


Full-time student is a 
role model for others 


® Supportive husband 
enables mother of three 


to thrive at college 


By GRACE PIAZZA 
Staff Reporter 


student. She is studying accounting at 

NECC at the Haverhill campus. She is 
currently taking five courses in the daytime 
program. 

Before enrolling here, she took night 
courses at Northeastern University in 
Burlington, and she also worked in the Bur- 
sars’ office and other campus offices at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Her husband is a software engineer. They 
live in North Reading with his two children, 
girls, aged 16 and 12, and Cheryl's eight-year- 
old son froma previous marriage. She met her 
husband four years ago. 

“We agree a lot on how to bring up the 
children,” she said. “My son is well-adjusted 
and loves his stepdad and his stepsisters. We 
talked a lot about the kids before marriage 
and when we were newly married. I take time 
to date my husband.” 

Gillespie likes her teachers at NECC. 


@: heryl Gillespie is a 36-year-old married 


“T connect well with faculty, administra- 
tion and secretaries at NECC,” she said. 

Gillespie is particularly grateful to Paula 
Strangie, the acting academic counselor and 
director of the Academic Advising Center. 

“Strangie was my first contact at the col- 
lege and if it wasn’t for her and her assistant 
Gail, I might not be a student here today. She 
took my hand and walked me through select- 
ing my classes.” 

One of her teachers, Douglass Jack, a busi- 
hess instructor, is a major positive force in 
Gillespie’s studies. He teaches Principles of 
Management and a telecommunication 
course, “Introduction to Business.” 

“His teaching style is enthusiastic and 
expressive. He has a lot of personality. He 
laughs and he brings the issues to life,” she 
said. 

Gillespie is doing well in her studies, but, 
she said, “I’m a perfectionist. I want 100 
percent.” 

She likes Northern Essex very much. She 
also likes its convenient location off Route 
495, the affordable tuition and the daytime 
classes. She enjoys the campus library. 

“I need a quiet place to study and I find it 
at the library. I put in about 10 hours a week 
of study at the library here and in North 
Reading.” 

Her husband is supportive and watches 


IMPULSE: OPPORTUNITIES Fit 


to answer some questions, the applicant should 
make an appointment with a counselor at the 
financial aid office on the first floor of the B- 
building. Sabin said the counselors are happy 
to help students complete the application 
forms and want to help people get the finan- 
cial assistance needed to enroll at NECC. 

The completed application for federal aid, 
when sent in the mail, takes about four weeks 
for processing. If submitted electronically via 
the Internet, processing time is about one 
week. Read Pages 6 and 7 of the Student Guide 
to Financial Aid for details. 

The free application for Federal Student 
Aid is accepted after Jan. 1 of each year. It is 
the first important step in applying for finan- 
cial assistance at NECC (and any college) be- 
cause once the applicant’s financial need and 
eligibility has been determined by the for- 
mula provided by the federal government, 
more aid may be found, especially through a 
college counselor’s help and guidance. 

The other kind of federal grant may be 
awarded only to undergraduates with excep- 
tional financial need. The college administers 
grant money. Ask a financial aid administra- 
tor about deadlines for applying for various 
grants. 

Institutional aid, direct from NECC, is also 
available. In some cases, additional forms and 
a processing fee may be required. 

The Community College Access Grant Pro- 
gram is a way for a Massachusetts resident 
higher up on the income scale, who has not 


-yet earned a bachelor’s degree, to get finan- 


cial assistance with tuition. For example, a 
single independent student or married stu- 
dent filing the income tax report separately 
whose adjusted gross income is $45,000 or 
less, may be eligible to receive a modest award 
to help with tuition and fees. 

The Hope Tax Credit is yet another avenue 


File phot 
FULL-TIME INSPIRATION: Cheryl 
Gillepsie balances family and school duties. 
the children while she studies. 

Several times a week, she studies late at 
night, after the children go to bed and often 
studies until midnight. Gillespie finds more 
time to study by cutting down her cooking 
time. She cooks three or four big meals a 
week. On Wednesday, their 16-year-old daugh- 
ter cooks the family meal. Once a week, they 
order take-out food from a restaurant. The 
family eats out once a week. 

Her experience as a full-time student is 
also important to her. 

“I feel that I’m a good role model for my 
children because I am going to college.” 

Once she has achieved her associate’s de- 
gree in accounting, she intends to transfer to 
a four year college or university and study for 
the bachelor’s degree in accounting. 


“Even a single adult with a1 


and no dependents, can ap 
and may receive some assist 
mum amount of a Pell Gran 


year,” | 


4 


4 


Nancy SaBIN, Fig 


to explore. You may be eligible for a refund 
from your paid income tax for some educa- 
tional expenses. Aska counselor for help after 
filing your return and before May 1, 2000. 
Money to pay for tuition is also availabl 
through the Federal WorkStudy Program 
which provides jobs for undergraduate ai 
graduate students with financial need. The 
program encourages community service (paid) 
and work related to the student’s course o} 
study, according to the guidebook. Campus 
jobs are normal, but work in a chosen field 
may also be arranged. i 
According to. the Student Guide Book to 
Financial Aid for this fiscal year, 1999-2000, 
the amount of a federal work-study award 
depends on your level of need, the amount of 
money the school was funded and when you 
apply. See Pages 22-23 for more details on 
federal grants and the work-study prograly 


Men look | 


® Male students find 
their niche at NECC, and 


their work pays off 
By DEBORAH A. CHAMBERS 4 
Staff Reporter | 


4 
ore than half of the students at NECC 
M are over the age of 25. They balance 
work, family life and school. : 
For the fall 1999 semester the number of 
women 25 and over was 2,245, and the num- 
ber of men 25 and over was 1,015. The total 
number of students 25 and over was 3,26 
which is 51 percent of the total enrollment of 
6,375 according to Tom Fallon, Dean of Infor- » 
mation Technology. 5 
The following are profiles of men and 
women who are typical students at NECC. — 
Eric Lovejoy, 32, from Byfield, is a part- 
time liberal arts student. Eric is in his third. 
semester at NECC, and is in the Individualized 
Basic Algebra Program. He also has experi- 
ence as a certified nursing assistant. After 
being out of school for 10 years, Eric finds it 
hard to discipline himself to sit down for long 
periods of study. 
Because of the distractions at home with 
the TV and his sister’s friends in the house, he 
finds it easier to study at the local library, or 
he makes the short 20-minute drive to NECC. 


) y for a Federal Pell Grant, 
ince with tuition. The mini- 
t would be $400 per school 


income of $12,000 per year 


There is a marked increase of nontradi- 
tional students, that is, students over 25 years 
of age at NECC over the past few years, accord- 
ing to Vevani. If you are over 25 and are 
interested in a certificate or associate’s degree 
program or want to update your job skills, you 
are not too old to go to college. 

At least one-half of NECC’s enrollment is 
now 25 years old and over. That means 3,264 
students here are of nontraditional age, ac- 


» cording to Tom Fallon, director of institu- 


+ tional computing at NECC. 


‘* 


a 
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Three distinct programs exist to help stu- 
dents financially: grants, loans and jobs. Make 
an appointment with one of several counse- 


lors at the Financial Aid Office in Building B, 


1st floor, to find out whether you qualify for 
financial aid. Phone the Financial Aid Office at 
556-3650 to ask a financial aid administrator 
for more information or an appointment. 


The easy commute was one factor for Eric in 
choosing NECC. He also says his mother taught 
various classes here for 17 years. His sister 
graduated from NECC in 1996. The low cost of 
tuition is a plus for him, too. 

Lovejoy benefitted from the personal con- 
cern given to him by his former English 
Comp. teacher, Carolyn Seymour. 

“She made herself available at-all times, 
and had appointment hours for those who 


_ heeded help understanding the course mate- 


rial.” 
When he finishes the liberal arts pro- 
gram, he plans to transfer his credits to North 


_ Shore Community College and enter into the 
_ Physical Therapy studies. NECC does not offer 
_ this program. 


Paul Paris, 48, from Methuen is an Elec- 


- tronics Technician student at NECC. He is 


married, with two children ages 20 and 16. 
Paul works full-time for the Methuen School 
Department and attends college three nights 
a week. 

After being out of the classroom for 30 
years, Paris says his major challenges are 
managing his time, memorizing what he has 
studied, and organizing his course material. 

He found his motto for tackling the hard 
task long before NIKE did. Paris says he will 
“just do it,” and tries to do the best he can. 
Paris is thankful for his wife’s support be- 
cause she adjusts her schedule to help him. He 
still does cook and clean, but his wife is doing 
more than he is. Although his self-confidence 


Buy take out food from favorite restaurants several times a week. | 

@ Plan simple nutritious meals and cook a large quantity for a 2 days’ supply or freeze some and use later. For example, home- 
made vegetable soup with beans or chicken soup; pasta dishes, beans and rice, roasted potatoes with carrots and onions. 

@ Read and study in the kitchen area while waiting for food to cook. Keep school books out in the kitchen where handy. 

@ Restrict play area of children to a single room or 2 rooms to avoid time consuming pickup of toys all over the house daily 

Study at the library at least once a week if you can arrange for reliable child care. Study at library can be more efficient because 
it reduces stress by eliminating distractions. Parents can try to arrange for reliable child care with a supportive relative or friend. 

@ If you have a neighbor who provides child care after school, you can check out the service and consider the advantages and 
suitability for your family, to provide you more time to go to classes. 

@ If your car broke down or you don’t drive a car, take the bus. Many MVRTA bus routes go to NECC. For example, the express 
Lawrence to Haverhill campus route. Phone MVRTA at 469-1254 for information on local bus routes to NECC. 

Take just one class ifyou have been away from college studies for many years and have family obligations. You and your family 
will gradually become accustomed to the new study routines. 


wavers at times, he just continues to focus on 
what he needs to do each day. 

Don Twomey of Charlestown finds a great 
challenge in balancing his time between work, 
college and family. He is concerned about his 
car holding out until he finishes the Electron- 
ics Tech. Program. 

The train service from his area is not really 
convenient for him at this time. Twomey, 34, 
is a part- time student, and served three years 
in the military. He is working a maximum of 
36 hours a week as a driver for a home therapy 
company, and spends four nights a week at 
NECC. 

His wife and three children are very impor- 
tant to him. His wife is financially supportive, 
but Twomey thinks she is not always happy 
that he is away at night while taking classes. 
Before he went into the service, Twomey had 
the determination to “continue the mission.” 
He has applied this philosophy to his finishing 
school, and improving his professional op- 
tions. 

Twomey feels women get more support 
than men, financially, for child care and for 
emotional support. The state and colleges 
need to offer more resources, he said. He has 
seen only one men’s support event offered at 
NECC. 

Paul Geggis, 41, from East Boston is a 
divorced father with three boys ages 13, 15 
and 18. He attends the NECC Electronics Tech- 
nician Program three nights a week. He works 
at Lucent Technologies in North Andover as 


an electronic technician, and finds it difficult 
to get enough sleep because of his family, job 
and studying responsibilities. 

Geggis focuses on the important material 
to study and tries to have consistent study 
habits so he will not waste time. 


Deb Chambers photo 
PERSONAL TOUCH: 
Liberal arts student 
Eric Lovejoy compli- 
ments his NECC instruc- 
tors for their personal 
attention. 


Or new careers, like college’s cost, location 


Deb Chambers photo 
CONTINUING 
THEIR EDUCA- 
TION: Don Twomey 
and Paul Geggis are 
pursuing degrees 
and meeting other 
obligations. 


He finds the four-credit tuition cost at 
NECC relatively inexpensive compared to the 
private tuition cost of $400 for a three-credit- 
course. He is also glad to be able to take 
advantage of the tuition reimbursement ben- 
efits through Lucent. 
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@ Authors argue for the 
need to create programs 
to promote economic 
equality 

THE UNSTEADY MARCH Tue Rise 
AND DECLINE OF RACIAL EQUALITY IN 
AMERICA 

By Philip A. Klinkner with Rogers M. Smith 


Univ. of Chicago. 417 pp. $32.50 
Reviewed by RICHARD D. KAHLENBERG 


fessors at Hamilton and Yale, respec- 

tively, have captured the prevailing 
academic view on race almost perfectly. 
The Unsteady March contends that America 
is experiencing a period of profound racial 
retrenchment, similar to the 1890s; that in 
America racial progress is made only when 
it furthers the self-interest of whites; and 
that we should push for aggressive race- 
specific measures to counteract racism. 

In a historical survey that begins with 
slavery and runs up through President 
Clinton’s initiative on race, the authors 
present extensive evidence to support the 
view that major racial progress has not 
occurred except when three factors coin- 
cide: a large-scale war, requiring blackman- 
power; indirect pressure from America’s 
foreign enemies to improve our image; and 
widespread domestic political protest. The 
authors, both government professors, then 
draw public-policy lessons from this his- 
tory. 

Klinkner and Smith are right that there 
is much to be pessimistic about in Ameri- 
can race relations, and recent conservative 
analyses that declare the end of racism are 
patently absurd. But as a matter of history 
and as a matter of policy, their willingness 
and the willingness of other progressives to 
diminish the role of religious belief and 
moral suasion in the advancement of blacks 
is astonishing, given the central place that 
the universalistic appeal to justice has had 
in the rhetoric of the civil-rights move- 
ment. 

Klinkner and Smith’s historical analysis 
not only slights the possibility of moral 
growth by whites; it also slights the ability 
of civil-rights leaders to make powerful 
moral appeals. Martin Luther King Jr. was 
more than an effective planner who mobi- 
lized large-scale protests; he was a modern 
prophet. The late civil-rights leader Bayard 
Rustin, organizer of the 1963 March on 
Washington, notes that King’s use of non- 
violence was far more impressive than 
Mahatma Gandhi’s because where Gandhi 
sought to wrest control from the British 
minority in India, King sought concessions 
from the American majority. Klinkner and 
Smith’s hypothesis, that white people are 


P hilip Klinkner and Rogers Smith, pro- 


motivated by self-interest, only confirms 
what any student of human nature knows 
must be the baseline assumption. What is 
truly remarkable about King’s civil-rights 
movement is that it moved a sufficient 
number of white people to look beyond 
their narrow self-interest to reduce the 
degree to which the deck was stacked in 
their favor. 

From the liberal academic premise that 
only self-interest motivates whites flows a 
change in strategy, where programs like 
affirmative action are promoted on the 
basis of diversity rather than justice. Uni- 
versity presidents have pushed the view, 
adopted in the 1978 Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia v. Bakke, that racial preferences in 
university admissions make sense not as a 
remedy for past discrimination but because 
the presence of racial minority students on 
campus will promote the learning of white 
students. Bill Clinton according to an ac- 
count Klinkner and Smith cite, told aides 
that the “real importance” of his presiden- 
tial initiative on race was not just “let’s all 
live together in harmony”; it was “about 
enhancing our economic power.” Clinton 
explained that empowering minorities will 
maintain America’s preeminent economic 
role internationally. 

The problem, of course, is that once we 
accept the principle that African Americans 
should be hired to sell to Africans, we know 
whom business leaders will feel justified in 
exclusively hiring to sell to the far more 
lucrative markets of Europe. Indeed, if race 
relations is ultimately about interests rather 


than values, African Americans will lose 
again and again. If the liberal academic 
premise about self-interest is right, for ex- 
ample, advocating the leading liberal solu- 
tion, race-based affirmative action, is sui- 
cidal. 

Bayard Rustin knew there was an alter- 
native approach that could appeal more 
effectively to both white self interest and to 
universal principles of morality: a strong 
commitment to the anti-discrimination 
principle (in all directions) combined with 
an aggressive program of economic ad- 
vancement for disadvantaged people of all 
colors. 

To their credit Klinkner and Smith do 
argue for programs to promote economic 
equality, but they advocate them primarily 
because they will disproportionately ad- 
vance racial minorities and reduce resent- 
ment of poor whites toward blacks and 
secondarily because the poor of all races 
deserve a better life. 

The authors do make a contribution by 
reminding us in simple and often eloquent 
prose that, historically, black progress has 
been painfully slow and always unsteady. 

Their book is a powerful antidote to the 
happy talk of conservatives, who have a 
hard time explaining why David Duke re- 
ceived 59 percent of the white vote in his 
1990 bid for the U.S. Senate. But in a nation 
three quarters white, it would be foolish for 
those concerned about racial equality to 
downplay the appeal to values that has 
proven effective in the past. 


Richard D. Kahlenherg, a senior fellow at the 
Century Foundation and author of “The Remedy: 
Class, Race, and Affirmative Action, “is working 
on a book about school desegregation. 


Promises, promises: what America owes Blacks 


@ America must make 
good on its long-held debt 


THE DEBT Wuat America Owes TO 


BLAcKs 
By Randall Robinson Dutton. 262 pp. $23.95 
Reviewed by FRANK H. WU 


he title of Randall Robinson’s book 
explains its content. He hopes to per- 
suade a diverse nation that it must 
make good on the unfulfilled promise of 40 
acres and a mule for descendants of black 
slaves. 
“We have been largely overwhelmed by 
a majority culture,” Robinson writes, “that 


wronged us dramatically, emptied our 
memories, undermined our self-esteem, 
implanted us with palatable voices, and 
stripped us along the way of the sheerest 
corona of self-definition.” Robinson alludes 
to Lyndon Johnson’s familiar metaphor ofa 
shackled runner set free many yards be- 
hind after the footrace has started. The 
remainder of the contest is not fair. 
Robinson observes that black slaves who 
literally built much of our capital city were 
never paid. The value of their labor went 
into the pockets of others-plantation own- 
ers, northern entrepreneurs, state treasur- 
ies, the U.S. government. The money in- 
volved in Robinson’s proposal to compen- 
sate their progeny for the losses they doubt- 
less suffered could be only symbolic and not 


an exclusive remedy. The real trouble, as he 
does not hesitate to call out, has never been 
adequately confronted’ and should be ad- 
dressed anew by each generation: the legacy 
and continuing manifestations of discrimi- 
nation against African Americans. Accord- 
ing to him, such racism has produced self- 
hatred as well as what conservative ideo- 
logues would denigrate as cultural patholo- 
gies. 

The growing roster of advocates for repa- 
rations must confront not only inflamma- 
tory backlash but also intellectual chal- 
lenges. Cynics suspect that political leaders 
will promise rewards to their supporters 
regardless of the merits of grievances, while 
ethnic activists will pursue raw self-inter- 

continued on page 11 


Irish poet Seamus 
Heaney wins prize 


ONDON (AP) - Irish poet Seamus Heaney 

won the Whitbread Book of the Year 
Award Tuesday for his translation of the 
1,000-year-old Anglo-Saxon epic “Beowulf.” 

Children’s writer J.K. Rowling, author of 
“Harry Potter and the Prisoner of Azkaban,” 
came second. 

It is the second time in four years that 
Heaney, 60, picked up the prestigious 
Whitbread literary prize, worth 21,000 
pounds ($35,000). 

Judges struggled over whether a transla- 
tion should be allowed to win but they were 
unanimous that his book stood alone on 
merit, said Eric Anderson, chairman of the 
judging panel. 

“We felt this was a master poet breath- 
ing new life into a work that has only been 
known to a tiny number of academics in the 
past,” said Anderson. 

The panel, which included model Jerry 
Halland actress Imogen Stubbs, also praised 
Heaney for retrieving a “buried treasure.” 

“Beowulf” is the elegiac narrative of the 
adventures of a Scandinavian hero who 
saves the Danes from the seemingly invin- 
cible monster Grendel and later from 
Grendel’s mother. He returns to his own 
country and dies in old age in a vivid fight 
against a dragon. 

“The Russian poet Osip Mandelstan said 
that the poet’s work is directed to the 
reader in history, so for what I am translat- 
ing I am grateful to receive this award on 
my own,” said Heaney in his acceptance 
speech. 

Heaney lives in Dublin and has taught at ~ 
Harvard University since 1980. 

His first major collection of poems, 
“Death of a Naturalist,” won several prizes, - 
including the 1995 Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture. Four years ago, he scooped the 
Whitbread Book of the Year Award for his 
book “The Spirit Level.” 

In total, 414 books were entered for the 
five award categories. 

Whitbread’s Children’s Book of the Year 
was awarded to J.K. Rowling for the third of 
her novels about apprentice wizard Harry 
Potter, “Harry Potter and the Prisoner of 
Azkaban.” 

Rose Tremain’s “Music and Silence” was 
named this year’s best novel. Tim Lott’s 
“White City Blue” was named best first 
novel, and David Cairns’s “Berlioz, Volume 
Two” was declared best biography. 


1. “The Rock Says...” by the Rock, with Joe 
Layden 

2. “Tuesdays With Morrie” by Mitch Albom 
3. “Who Moved My Cheese?” by Spencer 
Johnson 

4. “Tis: A Memoir” by Frank McCourt 

5. “Body for Life” by Bill Phillips 

6. “Have a Nice Day!” by Mick Foley 

7. “A Vast Conspiracy” by Jeffrey Toobin 

8. “The Greatest Generation” by Tom Brokaw 
9. “Sugar Busters!” by H. Leighton Steward, 
Morrison C. Bethea, Sam S. Andrews, Luis A. 
Balart 

10. “Guinness World Records: 2000 Millen- 
nium Edition” by Guinness Media Inc. 

11. “The Greatest Generation Speaks” by 
Tom Brokaw 

12. “Simple Abundance” by Sarah Ban 
Breathnach 

13. “The Art of Happiness” by the Dalai 
Lama 

14. “Stickin’: The Case for Loyalty” by James 
Carville 

15. “Dr. Atkins’ Age Defying Diet Revolu- 
tion by Robert C. Atkins 
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Lawrence film festival starts this month 


@ Here’s a chance to 
enjoy classics by some 
renowned directors 

By MARK PALERMO 


Guest Contributor 


he third annual Northern Essex For- 

eign Film Festival begins on Satur- 

day, Feb. 12, in the atrium of the 
Lawrence campus on Franklin Street. 

This year’s screenings will include four 
critically acclaimed films from Mexico, the 
Czech Republic, Spain and Italy. The big 
screen, comfortable seating and the re- 
laxed coffee house atmosphere make this 
an increasingly popular event which has 
drawn people from as far away as Boston. 

In the previous years the focus of the 
film festival has been an exposition of clas- 
sics by the old masters like Fellini, Bunuel 
and Bergman. 

This year’s presentation, however, in- 
cludes modern films with popular - as well 
as aesthetic appeal - by some of the world’s 
best directors. Two of the four selections 
recently won Academy Awards as the best 
foreign language films. 

Admission to all screenings is free. Stu- 
dents of NECC as well as the general public 
are invited. Refreshments will be sold be- 
fore each film and during intermission. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. All films are in their 
native languages, subtitled in English. The 
following is a brief synopsis of each film. 

Feb. 12- “El Mariachi” (Mexico) - Carlos 
Gallardo, Consuelo Gome, Reinol Martinez. 
Directed by Robert Rodriguez, 1993. 


Rated “R” 

A lone Mariachi musician comes to a 
small Mexican border town looking for a 
gig. Unfortunately for him, also in town is 
a revenge crazed drug dealer at war. They 
both wear black and carry a guitar case, 
although one is loaded with weapons and 
the other with a guitar. The Mariachi falls in 
love with a beautiful bar owner who takes 
him in after he is accidentally confused 
with the hitman. The Mariachi finds him- 
self ushered into the violent underworld, 
battling evil around and within him, until 
the film’s final moment. 

Feb. 19-“Kolya” (Czech Republic) - Zdenek 
Sverak, Andrej Chalimon, Libuse Safrankova, 
Ladislaw Smoljak. Directed by Jan Sverak. 
1997. Rated PG-13 

An Academy Award winner in 1997, and 
one of the best films ever to have come out 
of the sophisticated Czech motion picture 
industry, Kolya is an unforgettable story of 
a friendship that develops between a Czech 
man anda Russian boy. The action turns on 
the character of Louka (Zdenek Sverak), a 
skirt-chasing, partying concert musician 
who agrees to a ‘bogus marriage with a 
Russian woman for money. But then she 
unexpectedly takes off for Germany, leav- 
ing Louka with her five-year-old son, Kolya. 
It is Louka, as his legal father, who is 
required to look after the boy. The fright- 
ened boy speaks only Russian, but at the 
story's end learns to communicate and 
finally love his guardian. In the end, Louka 
learns a lesson about life that he had not 
bargained for. Set against the backdrop of 
the political events that led up to the 1989 
Velvet Revolution, this film is said to con- 
tain a mix of uniquely Czech characters and 


Promises, promises 


@ continued from page 10 

est. Even modest policies of affirmative 
action have become politically divisive. 
Robinson dismisses these remedies as the 
penny scarcely worth the fight when a 
fortune is owed. 

The reactions against efforts to assist 
blacks are nothing new. Some objections 
verge on the ridiculous. During Reconstruc- 
tion, self-styled moderates opposed any 
programs for freed slaves as favoritism. 
Likewise today the white minority in post - 
apartheid South Africa has suggested that 
itis oppressed. Well-intentioned critics have 
other doubts about payment schemes. They 
note that the victims of original wrongdo- 
ing and the beneficiaries of later amends 
may not match up. They are concerned 
about incommensurability, the impossibil- 
ity of comparing suffering. 

They are nervous about the inquiry 
Robinson broaches with a rhetorical ques- 
tion: Wasn’t the practice of slavery at least 
as heinous as the Nazi holocaust? 

An endless series of competing claims 
may demand attention and action. Native 
Americans, for example, have suffered in- 
justices that have been barely acknowl- 
edged. It was the 1988 Civil Liberties Act, 
which provided Japanese Americans who 
were interned during World War II the 
meager sum of $20,000 each for their loss 
liberty and property that gave the impetus 
to renew the reparations movement. That 
legislation showed our collective faith in 
the Constitution and our ability to generate 
a civic culture that can correct its errors. 

Our culture of irony has perfected the 
art of saying “sorry” without meaning much. 
Guilty parties can accept responsibility for 
causing grievous injuries, and even bystand- 
ers can be sympathetic without taking blame 


for unfortunate circumstances. Although 
most of the population can proclaim hon- 
estly that their ancestors were not slave- 
holders, even Asian immigrants who ar- 
rived after the Jim Crow era have indirectly 
gained advantages from their non-black- 
ness. Their assimilation has been eased 
because they can and do distinguish them- 
selves from African Americans. Their up- 
ward mobility has come, in the words of 
Nobel laureate Toni Morrison, on the backs 
of blacks. 

Robinson is respected for having brought 
the political influence of the black diaspora 
to bear on U.S. foreign policy toward Africa. 
He has met another challenge here: His 
book is easy to read. His first-person narra- 
tive may seem egocentric, with declara- 
tions such as “I was born in 1941, but my 
black soul is much older than that.” His 
style, though, is engaging and conveys his 
estrangement from the mainstream. 
Robinson indulges in digressions to compli- 
ment Cuba and encourage campaign fi- 
nance reform, but even these anecdotes 
support his attempts to reclaim African 
heritage and empower African Americans. 

Academic or radical readers of Robinson 
may not be satisfied. He does not analyze 
the legal complications or psychological 
aspects of his project. He barely mentions 
the scholarly studies of Boris Bittker and 
others. He does not give details on grassroots 
groups devoted to reparations. 

But he continues an important conver- 
sation. Democratic deliberation helps cre- 
ate a society in which we are all equal 
stakeholders. The process is as valuable as 
the outcome. In that context, even if repa- 
rations are a lost cause, they are a noble 
cause. Frank H. Wu, an associate professor of 
law at Howard University. 
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HUSTLE AND BUSTLE: Students line up to purchase text books at the start of 


the spring semester. 


is reminiscent of the highly acclaimed Czech 
new wave films of the 1960’s. 

Feb. 26 - “Il Postino” (Italy) Massimo 
Troisi, Phillipe Noiret, Maria Grazia 
Cucinotta. Directed by Michael Radford. 
1995. Rated “PG” 

Winner of an Academy Award as best 
foreign language picture of 1995, Il Postino 
is the humorous and deeply moving tale of 
a simple postman in a rural Italian village, 
whose eyes are opened to a world of entirely 
new possibilities when he finds himself 
delivering letters to one of the most famous 
romantic poets of the 20th century. The 
film was inspired by an incident in the life 
of Chilean poet and diplomat Pablo Neruda, 
who was forced into exile from his native 


country in 1952 and granted sanctuary by 
the Italian government on a remote, beau- 
tiful island off the coast of Naples. 

March 2 - “Tie Me Up, Tie Me Down” - 
(Spain) Antonio Banderas. Directed by Pedro 
Almodover. 1990. Rated “R” 

Frantic, controversial, highly charged 
comedy from the king of black humor and 
one of Europe’s hottest directors, Spain’s 
Pedro Almodovar. Set in Madrid, “Tie Me 
Up, Tie Me Down” is a story of what hap- 
pens when a young man (Antonio Banderas) 
who has just spent time in a mental hospi- 
tal, sets his sights on winning the heart of 
a porn movie actress. This is Almodovar’s 
follow up to his 1988 smash hit, “Women 
on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown.” 


NEED SOME EXTRA CASH FOR 
THOSE COLLEGE EXPENSES??? 


Just 2 to 3 hours each early morning can make 
the difference 
that is $140 to $250 worth of difference, each 
week. 
If you’re 18+ with valid driver’s license, 
dependable vehicle 
and able to work early morning hours each 
day, 
call now about our early morning home 
delivery opportunities 
You’ ll be delivering the Boston Globe 
and other related publications and products. 
You’re done by 6 a.m. weekdays/8 a.m. 
weekends. 
NO COLLECTIONS! 

Openings In: Andover, North Andover, 
Haverhill, Methuen, Tewksbury, 
And Surrounding Towns. 
BUT...DON’T WAIT! 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-515-8000 
We’re here to take your call, 24 hours a day. 
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Let’s talk about songs 
of a different generation 


@ A slanted 
view of music 
in columnist’s 
lifetime 


critics concocted lists of the best songs of all time. One 
thing that makes this list pointless was the generation 
it’s geared to. 

The age of the authors of these lists show through as 
there is only one or two songs on these lists that came out 
in the 80s or 90s. Just as the critics would argue that their 
lists contain the music they grew up with, I grew up with 
the ’80s and ’90s. 

Here are the top songs for the ’80s and ’90s. 

10. “Thriller,” Michael Jackson. Sure, his name may be 
pop music poison today, but in the early ’80s the self- 
proclaimed “King of Pop” was everywhere. This song was 
no exception. Not only did it launch Jackson’s career into 
the stratosphere, but its 20 minute long mini-movie revo- 
lutionized the music video industry. 

9. “Enter Sandman,” Metallica. Before this song hit the 
airwaves, Metallica had developed quite an underground 
following, selling millions of records without the support 
of radio or music television. This song fueled the commer- 
cialization of metal music beyond the dreaded hair bands 
of the ‘80s. The pedal to the metal growl of this song set the 
standard for rock music in the ’90s 

8. “U Can’t Touch This,” MC Hammer. Wait a minute 
while I put on my bullet proof vest. Hammer may have 
blown millions of dollars, made some of the corniest rap 
music and videos of ail time, but without this song, rap 
artists like Dr. Dre, 2Pac, and Notorious BIG would not have 
seen the light of day. MC Hammer brought rap to the 
mainstream. 

7. “Straight Outta Compton,” NWA. This song brought 
hardcore rap to the forefront in the hip hop business. It also 
introduced two of hip hops most successful artists, Dr. Dre 
and Ice Cube. NWA did what they knew how to do, tell it like 
it is. The visions of violence and drugs may have been too 
much for pop music then, but it opened the doors for all of 
today’s popular hip hop artists. 

6. “Like a Virgin,” Madonna. Madonna was the female 
artist of the ’80s and ’90s. No female artist has had more 
number one hits, top 40 hits or scandals revolving around 
her love life than Madonna. Every female artist that has 
come out has had a partial influence of the “Material Girl.” 

5. “Crash Into Me,” Dave Matthews Band. This song is 
more of a personal favorite than a revolutionary song or a 
song that will be remembered. Dave Matthews Band are 
some of the most talented musicians around. Not only do 
they play all their own instruments and write their own 
songs, they play some of the most intricate melodies and 
riffs I have ever heard. 

4. “You Oughtta Know,” Alanis Morrissette. What Ma- 
donna did for women in pop music, Alanis did for women 
in rock music. This song, which is rumored to be a ode to 
a famous ex-boyfriend, showed that a woman could rock 
with the best of the boys. All of the things in the women’s 
musical movement of the ’90s would not have happened 
without this song. 

3. “Walk This Way,” Run DMC and Aerosmith. One of the 
originators of rap with the Bad boys of Boston rock released 
this song in 1984 with Run DMC’s career on the rise and 
Aerosmith in a lull filled with personal problems and drug 
addiction. Not only did this song fuel the recent rap-rock 
trend, it furthered Run DMC’s career and was breathing 
new life into Aerosmith’s career. As they became one of the 
best selling rock bands of this era. 

2. “Faith,” Limp Bizkit. I love the song. That was enough 
for me. Limp Bizkit also introduced the wave of hardcore 
rap-rock bands that are providing the soundscape for the 
millennium. They took a successful pop song and pumped 
it up into’a hardcore anthem 

The number one is a song that ranked on the list 
compiled by critics and experts. This band would be the top 
band in the world right now if it wasn’t for the suicide of 
guitarist and singer Kurt Cobain. This song was their jump 
into the pop music business. They never changed their style 
to please the critics. My number one song is “Smells Like 
Teen Spirit” by Nirvana. 

I’m not an expert or critic. Let me know if you agree or 
hate my choices, or think forgot about a song. Contact me 
by email at observer@necc.mass.edu. 


I: all the millennium hoopla, the so-called experts and 
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14 
18 
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25 
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28 


57 


59 


60 
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63 
66 


67 


Liquefy 

Way off 

Some are 16mm 
Fly in the face of 
Environs 
Begets 

In progress 
Yard sale note 
Tome for finding 
tomes 

1967 spy movie 
spoof 

Tactics at Troy 
and Vicksburg 
Right there on 
the map 

More abrasive 
Caterpillar 
construction 
Low spirits 
Sound on the 
rebound 
Magical gifts 
Ad attachment 
Dog's digs 
Coward's 
confession 

Boy Scouts 
founder 

— -Powell 

Van driver 

Ab — (from 
day one) 
Antislavery 
leader Turner 
Trimmed 
Argentina's 
Eva 

Put in the 
overhead rack 
Stout 
establishments 
“John Brown's 
Body” poet 
Vampire bane 
Check 

Ways to 
someone’s heart 
Triangle ratios 
Women of 
distinction 
Relative with 
lots of lip 

it weighs one 
down 
Crumble, as 
support 


In heaven 
Belgian singer- 
songwriter 
Jacques 

Stood before 
Pours 

Stand for 

Free verse 
rhyme scheme 
Chili 
accompaniment 
Hot conditions 
Amiens assent 
Mamma — 

It needs a good 
paddling 

He keeps up 
Elizabeth I's 
mother 
Abating 
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111 
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Circlets 
“Venus and 
Adonis” painter 
Slips up 
Biblical 
“buffet” 
Obscured 
Surveyors’ 
tools 

Rabbit title 
Rebels 
Upscale 
fodder 
Radio's 

Dr. Laura 
Allege as fact 
Wrapped up 
Larcener 
Scintilla 
Scheming 
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Does a slow burn 
Jacuzzi effect 
1975 Wimbledon 
champ 


DOWN 


1 “Queen —": 
Shelley 

2 Son of 
Aphrodite 

3 Pope called 

“Great” 

Relax 

Trembling trees 

“Who's on —?” 

“Exodus” hero 

Deserters 

Contributing 

element 
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“— Man Answers” 
(Darin song) 
Going bonkers 
(with “it”) 

Poet Marianne 
Afflicted 

Ohio city 

Morales of “Bad 
Boys” 

Record holder 
River of Flanders 
Put off 

Type of sewer 
Not listed above 
Anon 

Keepsake 

— colada 

Like some history 
Swamp snake 
Barn accessory 


Actress Jeanne 
Nobody at all 
Calls forth 

At the nadir 
Clear the table 
Elects 
Self-assured 
Hose ladder 
Roost 

Cairn 
composition 
Took to heart 
Louisiana 
political name 
Alarms 
Cockeyed 

Run down 
Yemen's 
peninsula 
imam's text 
Consecutively 
Slugfest 
aftermath 

Cold response 
Exotic 

Nights before 
A pop 

Former Georgia 
senator 

No-win situations 
Chevrolets, 
sometimes 
Best-fed 

Use inelegant 
language 

It beats nothing 
Addis Ababa's 
land, once 
Quality folk 
Insets 

Reduce the 
density of 
Israeli-made 
weapons 
Hollywood dive 
Compelled 
Sign of spring 
Shankar of sitar 
“The Clan of 
the Cave Bear” 


“I" problems 
Cain's brother 
Strength 

Lay low 
Comic actress 
Charlotte 
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WELL, SOME 
Teumetuay, | PEOPLE BELIEVE 
I WATCH THEM OF SPEECH... 


Too MUCH... 


‘“ 


HEY, 
WE WERE GOING TO 
\K WATCH TV / ? 


PERVAS 
HEY Look, IT'S NONE OF MY’ BUSINESS, 
GUT MAYBE THE REASON YouR Lowe LIFE 


IS SUCH A MESS IS THAT Gcou CONTINUE To 
GET INVOLVED WITH DISTRESSED WOMEN. 


UNFORTUNATELY, 
I BELIEVE IN 
FREEDOM OF 
STUPIDITY. 


peer enty Does 2 eae eareney boty ACKER 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
You both look and feel good; 
your high energy and upbeat atti- 
tude is catching on with others. 
Take advantage of your appeal to 
make gains in your personal and 
professional life. It’s a great time to 

improve relationships. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 
Make it a point of accom- 
plishing those things that have 
/ Ps been on your to-do list. There 
Q } will be great personal power 
for you. A certain amount of 
stress will no doubt accom- 
pany your busy schedule; 
lashing out at family mem- 


bers will get you nowhere. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Romance is in the air, and that warm glow from you and 
your lover will get you through any unpleasant situations 
in the workplace. Get chores and errands out of the way, 
creating extra quality time to spend with family and 
friends. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

You might fall in love, so take extra care with who you 
shower your affections on. It’s time to consult a financial 
planner on any longterm investments you’ve been consid- 
ering. Your intuition about money is right on target. Avoid 
criticism. 

LEO: (July 24- Aug. 23) 

This entire month will be quite busy for you, both at 
home and at work. You are getting closer and closer to 
personal and career goals, so remember those who have 
helped you achieve what you want. Be supportive of family 
members, especially children. 

VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

Help out wherever you can this week, but make sure to 
avoid any manipulators, all those efforts should go to a 
worthwhile cause. There may be an extra cash flow just in 
time for weekend fun you have planned. Enjoy any break 
from your usual routine and have fun. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are ready to conquer all obstacles in your way, just 
make sure not to hurt anyone. You're likely to find kindred 
spirits to further career and social plans. Major home 
repairs may be very necessary. It isn’t such a bad idea to 
spend some time alone. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

This week will both begin and end on a high note. You 
are in tune with your sweetheart and everything seems to 
be running smoothly. You can move closer to your goals, 
with a possible new business partnership in the offing. Sign 
that new contract. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

You may need to get away from your hectic routine and 
be alone with your thoughts. It’s a great time to travel. Be 
confident of successes in any business dealings. Avoid 
unpleasant financial surprises by going over bank state- 
ments for any discrepancies. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

A friend challenges you to break out of your shell and 
promote yourself for advancement. You’ve nothing to lose, 
and will be happier in the long run. Time spent with 
someone close can make your day. The world is filled with 
dreamers and doers, be a doer. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Very prominent people will want your opinion, so be 
very careful how you word any responses. It is hard to avoid 
confrontation with those around you, so it’s better to 
remain silent than drawn into unnecessary arguments. 
Someone close may turn on you. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Career advancement is effortless, so pursue your cher- 
ished goals. Co-workers will welcome your ideas. Keep your 
cool in family situations which may be getting out of hand. 
There may be a difference of opinion, causing distance 
between you and someone close to you. Be fair. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: Let the lessons of your 
past experiences guide you to any practical applications of 
your ideas for the future. It’s time to review your job, 
relationships and financial commitments, to see how they 
match up with your future life goals. Make plans to change 
whatever isn’t working. 


Jan. 24 - Feb. 4 

Photo Identification Cards 

Student Activities - L-133, Lawrence, times vary 

New Photo I.D. cards will be taken during this time period 
only on the Lawrence campus. Lawrence students who are 
unable to come during these times must contact the 
Student activities department at 738-7417. 

“If you already have a Photo ID card, you can pick up your 
validation sticker in the Bursar’s & Registrar’s offices. 
Monday, Jan. 31 

Coffeehouse Performance 

Jitters Cafe, Spurk Building, Haverhill, noon - 1:30 p.m. 
Sara Wheeler is a prolific singer/songwriter. Wheeler plays 
the piano, acoustic guitar and trumpet. Her sound is a 
contagious folk/rock incorporating progressive styles. 
Wheeler grew up in Michigan and began her musical 
journey at the age of 10. After high school, Wheeler moved 
to Boston to study piano and guitar, graduating from 
Berklee College of Music. Now based in New England, she 
spends most of her time on the road touring throughout 
the United States and abroad. 

Feb. 1 

Black History Month Kickoff 

Dimitry Building Atrium, Lawrence, 11 a.m.- 1 p.m. 
Come to our kickoff reception and learn about historic 
figures in the African-American community. Information 
will be available and the calendar of activities will be 
distributed. Refreshments will be provided. 

Black History Month Kickoff 

Tuesday, Feb. 1, 11 p.m.-1 p.m. 

Lawrence campus activities 

Join us for the kickoff celebration of Black History Month. 
Learn about Africa-American history and culture. Pick up 
a copy of the Black History Month Calendar of Events! 
Refreshments will be served. 

Black History Film Series 

Film “The Color Purple” 

Wednesday, Feb. 2, noon- 2 p.m. 

Lawrence Campus, Franklin Street Atrium 

Featured film “The Color Purple” starring Oprah Winfrey 
based on the award winning novel by Alice Walker. 

Feb. 2 - April 5 

Student Leadership Development Program 

Various locations, noon-1 p.m. 

For more details, contact Dina Brown in the Student 
Activities Department at 556-3732. 

Feb. 2 - May 8 

Cardio-kickboxing 

Various locations, Haverhill, 2 - 3 p.m. : 
This course will be offered in the Sport & Fitness Center on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 2 - 3 p.m. This is a 
collaborative effort between Wellness & Fitness and Stu- 
dent Activities. For more information, contact the Wellness 
& Fitness Center at 556-3819. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2 

Student Senate Meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3 - 5 p.m. 

All student senators and those running for senate must 
attend this meeting. All others are welcome to attend. For 
meeting agenda information, contact the Student Senate 
at either 556-3739 or 738-7419. 

Friday, Feb. 4 

Nomination petitions due at student activities depart- 
ment, at noon. 

Feb. 7 - 18 

Photo Identification Cards 

Student Activities F-133, Haverhill, times vary 
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Counseling office offers many workshops 


@ Plenty of help available 
to all students either 
privately or in groups 


Ts counseling office provides a vari 
ety of services for students. Counsel 
ing is offered in private sessions with 
psychologists and also in workshop set- 
tings with specialized focus topics. The 
following information gives details regard- 
ing times, dates and type of counseling 
available. 

Individual counseling with Dr. Larry 
Bernstein, Ph.D., psychologist is offered at 
the Haverhill campus. His consultation 
hours are: Thursday 8:15 a.m. — 1:15 p.m. 

Jane Bradley, counselor, offers her ser- 
vices on Mon. Wed. Thurs. and Fri. from 
8:30 a.m — 4:30 p.m. and on Tuesdays from 
1:00 p.m. — 4:30 p.m: 

Sidney Pietzsch, counselor with specialty 
in Deafness has office hours on Monday 
through Friday from 9 am. — 5 p.m. Call 
978-556-3659 TTY/ Voice for more informa- 
tion. Her email address is 
spietzsch@necc.mass.edu 

Brian Alamprese, masters candidate 
counselor psychology, Boston College is 
available on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thrusdays from 8 a.m. -— 1 p.m. 

Al Goodman, Ph.D. candidate counselor 
Psych., St. Mary’s College offers his counsel- 
ing seervices every evening from 5:30 p.m. 
— 8:30 p.m. and on Saturdays too. 

Larry Bernstein, Ph.D. psychologist: His 
hours are Thursday Feb. 17 or March 9, 
noon-1p.m. Come to the counseling center 
for on going availability of a noncommittal 
discussion to see whether counseling may 
be helpful to you or someone you know. 

Walk-in service is also offered at the 
counseling center reception area, F121 from 
Monday through Friday from 1 p.m. - 2 p.m. 

“with Bradley. Students may come in with- 
out appointments with personal issues and 
questions. 

Lawrence campus, Room 125 

Personal Support, Referral & Outreach 
with Bradley, Tuesday 8:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
With Alamprese, Monday 8a.m: — 1p.m. at 
the Haverhill campus. 

Improving Relationships: Assertiveness 
for men and women. 

At times all of us are either too aggres- 
sive, passive or noncommittal when 
assertiveness is needed. Learn how and 
when to better assert yourself in relation- 
ships. 

Tuesdays 8 a.m.~— 9 a.m., begins Feb. 15. 
Facilitated by Alamprese, human services 
program. Date/time to be determined 

Grief and Loss: 

Grieving over loss is a necessary process. 
Learn how to more effectively deal with it, 
express it and share it as a personal growth 
transition; such as death, divorce, relation- 
ship and separation. 

Wednesday from Noon - 1 p.m., begins 
Feb. 16. Facilitated by Alamprese. 

Evening Counseling: 

Goodman’s hours are: Monday and 

Thursday, 5:30 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. in the 
.conference room — B-209 at the Haverhill 
campus. Other evenings and Saturdays may 
be scheduled by appointment for the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. 

Haverhill/Lawrence campuses: Men and 
Emotions. 

Learn to express yourself for better 
health, relationships and self-respect. Over- 
come the biases of male socialization. 

Haverhill: Tuesday from noon ~ 1 p.m. 
begins Feb. 15 

Lawrence: Monday, noon — 1 p.m.,.be- 


gins Feb. 14. Facilitated by Alamprese. 

Simplify Your Life. What counts? Work- 
ing with your interests and joys to set and 
achieve positive goals that are tailored to 
your personal style. 

Haverhill: Wednesday from 11 a.m. — 
noon, begins Feb. 16 

Lawrence: Monday from 11 a.m.— noon, 
begins Feb. 14. Facilitated by Alamprese. 

Stress Management: A practical presen- 
tation, discussion, application of techniques 
designed to manage and reduce stress. 

Haverhill: Monday from 11 a.m. = noon, 
begins Feb. 14 

Lawrence: Tuesday from 11 a.m.— noon, 
begins Feb. 15. Facilitated by Bradley. 

Changing the Way You Feel: The Power 
of Thought. 

Learn effective techniques to increase 
awareness of the inner voice, challenge 
negative thought patterns and affirm the 
positive. 

Haverhill: Friday 11 a.m. — noon, begins 
Feb. 18. 

Lawrence: Tuesday 10 a.m. — 11 a.m., 
begins Feb. 15. Facilitated by Bradley. 

Family-to-Family: Educating Family-to- 
Family. Learn about mental illness in your 
family. A free 12-week course for families of 
individuals with severe and persistent men- 
tal illness — parents, offspring, siblings and 
spouses. 

The Family-to-Family series (formerly 
Journey of Hope) is an education program, 
sponsored by the Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill. Participating members may be, but need 
not be, members of the Massachusetts Alli- 
ance for the Mentally Ill (AMI). 

Facilitated by Joanna Fortna, NECC fac- 
ulty and Eleanor Duran, public school 
teacher. Offered on Thursdays, March 2 — 
May 18 from 7 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. at NECC 
president’s dining room, student center F 
Bldg., upper level. Call to Register now at 
978-556-3790. Limit 20. 

Confidentiality Policy: 

Individuals utilizing the services of the 
counseling center are advised that informa- 
tion shared in counseling sessions will be 
maintained in confidence according to state 
and federal law and the American Counsel- 
ing Association Code of Ethics and Stan- 
dard of Practice. Exceptions will be made 
and essential information disclosed: 

1. when required by certain legal de- 
mands 

2.in consultation with other counseling 
professionals 

3. when an individual: 

a. expresses intent to harm him/herself 

b. expresses intent to harm another 

c. reveals information regarding abuse 

of a child age 18 or younger 

d. reveals information regarding abuse 

of an elderly person 

f. reveals information regarding abuse 

of a person with disabilities 

Short-term counseling and community 
referral is the standard practice of our 
counseling center. Counseling sessions are 
limited to a maximum of three individual 
sessions. Exceptions to this practice in- 
clude recurrent crisis intervention and/or 
community referral. 

Graduate counseling interns counsel 
students in compliance with their graduate 
program requirements. 

Wherever possible, students are referred 
or served through group counseling. 

We work in collaboration with commu- 
nity agencies /organizations to whom we 
make referrals for diagnosis and treatment. 

The counseling center is committed to 
promoting students’ ability to achieve aca- 
demic success, sound judgment, individual 
goals, contribution to community, fulfill- 
ment and quality of life. We emphasize 
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EMPLOYER OF THE YEAR: NECC has been named Employer of the Year by the 
Mass. Dept. of Mental Retardation. Shown are Rachel Pakos, Andover, Beatrice 
Vargas, Vice President of Administration Mark Andrews, Career Resource 
President Richard Santucci and NECC President David Hartleb. 


students’ strengths, personal growth, open 
communication, mutual respect and inde- 
pendence. We focus on student initiative to 
create and to access effective resources and 
networks. 

We address such issues as the following: 

“+ self-acceptance 

+> self-motivation 

“~ stress management 

“* creative problem solving 

“ coping skills 

“* respect for self and others 

“* effective expression of emotion 

“+ appreciation of limits & possibilities 

“ discipline of gratitude 

We celebrate’ diversity and 
non-judgmental tolerance of differences. 

Additional customized services from 
the Learning Accommodations Center pro- 
vided by Roxanne R. Cirelli, director; Sylvia 
Swartz, administrative assistant; Jo-Ann 
Downs, office assistant; Susan Martin, learn- 
ing accommodations coordinator; Susan 
Cunningham, disability service manager; 
TBA, access enrollment counselor; Brian 
Coppola — assistive technology assistant. 
Call 978-556-3654 Voice, 978-556-3655 TTY 
lacenter@necc.mass.edu, room F113 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Services: Lisa 
DeWindt Sommer, associate director; Janet 
LeBlanc, interpreter coordinator; Marina 
Clark, asst. interpreter coordinator/clerk 
Ill; Dena Riccio, part-time staff interpreter; 
Donna Costello, part-time staff interpreter. 
Call 978-556-3673 TTY, 978-556-3658 Voice 
fax 978-556-3740. 

deafservices@necc.mass.edu, room F131 

Northeast Technical Assistance Center 

NETAC provides technical assistance to 
Massachusetts post-secondary programs 
and institutions to increase access and tran- 
sition opportunities for students who are 
deaf or hard of hearing. 

Jane Nunes, Massachusetts site coordi- 
nator; Lise Simring, secretary. Call 978-556- 
3341 Voice/TTY. Email netac@necc.mass.edu, 
room B-209 

Supported Education: A program ofindi- 
vidualized support for students with neuro- 
biological disorders or psychiatric disabili- 
ties. Marie McDonnell, director; TBA, assis- 
tant director. Call 978-556-3674Voice, 978- 
556-3793TTY. mmcdonnell@necc.mass.edu, 
room F-105 

Women’s Network: Laurie Estey-Dudley, 
bachelor’s candidate, human services/coun- 
seling psychology. 1 


Contact 978-556-3832 Voice, 978-556- 
3793 TTY, Room F-120, student center. Phone 
978-556-3790 Voice, 978-556-3793 TTY 
room F121 

Please call for individual appointments, 
workshops or groups. The counseling cen- 
ter, upon request, can also provide other 
groups or times that may be of interest. 
Betty Coyne, assistant dean; Iris Corez, ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Specialized Student Services 

To request an interpreter, call 978-556- 
3897 TTY/Voice. 

Counseling workshops and groups have 
no fee. Please register by Friday, Feb. 11, 
first-come, first-serve basis. 


Conveniently located at 
Routes 110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
~ Haverhill, MA 


372-3280... 
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® Point guard brings 
skills that cannot be 
measured in statistics 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


sports reporters’ worst nightmare. The 

5 foot 8 inch Yambo leads by example 
on and off the court. His commitment to do 
whatever it takes to win is something that 
can lift a team when times are tough. 

This makes it hard to describe his game 
or his attitude without falling into the trap 
of those tired sports clichés. 

You've seen the clichés or heard them 
when they talk about an overachiever. “He 
gives 110 percent,” .“his motor never stops 
running,” and “he leaves it all out on the 
field.” 

Even his coach, while conveying sincere 
comments about his co-captain and point 
guard falls into the trap of using cliches 
when talking about him. 

“He is a tough gutsy kid, who wants to 
do all the dirty work,” said men’s basketball 
coach Darren Stratton. 

Yambo started playing basketball at 
Lawrence high school. He played two years 
of high school basketball before leaving the 
team over a disagreement with the coach. 

After three years of non-competitive 
basketball, Yambo came to Northern Essex, 
and has been playing basketball ever since. 

Yambo is majoring in sociology, and if 
there is one class he is glad is over, it is 
biology. 

He shows the same determination in the 
classroom as on the basketball court. Yambo 
was once in a biology class that was taught 
by a tough professor. The class started with 
about 50 kids, but soon the class was down 
to near 20. Most of the students had given 
up and dropped the class. Yambo was not 
one of them, “I stuck it out, !ended up with 
a B minus,” Yambo said. 

Having no regrets over what happened 
at Lawrence high school he is hoping he can 
transfer to U-Mass, UNH or Northeastern. 
There he can continue his studies and play 
basketball. 

Yambo’s love for basketball is obvious. 
His intensity for the game is also obvious. 


[= Yambo is the opposing teams and 


Earlier this season the sophomore point 
guard missed some time due to an injury. 
He punched a wall over an incident that 
occurred in practice. The results of punch- 
ing that wall left him with a cast on his hand 
and he was unable to play until Jan. 15. 

Coming off the injury, the starting point 
guard was excited to get back out on the 
court again. He knew that his first game 
back could be rough. He was not sure how 
his wrist would react to game situations. He 
also knew his conditioning would be offand 
he wondered how much he could give his 
team that day. 

Strength and conditioning is part of his 
game that he hopes he can improve. Like all 
smart athletes this basketball player knows 
his strengths and weaknesses and has plans 
to work on the parts of his game that he 


ime Perkins minis 
STAR PLAYER: Determined Ivan Yambo points team in the 
right direction. He’s a leader on and off the courts. 


feels need it. 

“T have to work on 
fundamentals,” 
Yambo said. The 1997 
graduate of Lawrence 
high school is aware 
that being a street ball 
player at times is det- 
rimental to his basket- 
ball development. 

Being a starting 
point guard means to 
be a leader and Yambo 
accepts that fact. He is 
a vocal leader who will 
say whatever needs to 
be said to point the 
team in the right di- 
rection. 

Yambo believes 
that timing is crucial 
when talking to the 
team. He is aware that 
some players may look 
up to you so you have 
to pick your spots and 
make sure that what- 
ever you say is appro- 
priate for that situa- 
tion. 

Sometimes actions 
speak louder than 
words. To watch the 
team before the game 
you will see number 
10 leading the team 
through warm-ups. 
Stratton is also quick to point out that 
Yambo leads the team in charges taken. 

For someone who isn’t versed in basket- 
ball, taking a charge means to step in front 
of an opposing player while he is going to 
the basket. This act is all about courage and 
timing. 

The timing part is to get in front of that 
player quick enough to give yourself the 
space needed to set up the foul call. The 
courage part is standing there while you 
are getting run over by a player that in most 
cases is much bigger and heavier than you 
are. 

In the world of sports there is no higher 
compliment to a player than saying he or 
she plays with heart. While it may be over- 
used, and in most cases isn’t fitting, for Ivan 
Yambo, it is true. 


Men look forward to strong spring 


@ Team now must 
prevent breakdown for 
continued success 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


here is no substitute for hard work, 

and to prove this point one has to 

look no further than the NECC men’s 
basketball team. 

Going into this season Coach Darren 
Stratton knew his team was young and 
inexperienced and for most teams this could 
be considered a lethal combination. 

Much to the delight of Stratton his team 
has been a pleasant surprise because the 
players have perseverance and determina- 
tion. 

“They have done better than I expected. 
They have worked hard. They get right back 
up after getting knocked down,” he said. 

The reason for their success may be in 
the work ethic that Stratton tries to instill 


in his team. He believes if you practice hard 
you will play hard, and this translates into 
success on the court. 

To their credit his team uses a philoso- 
phy that puts the team first over individual 
accomplishments. They also know that suc- 
cess doesn’t come overnight, and they are 
willing to accept that for the promise that 
success is just over the horizon. 

To this point, like with most young 
teams they have had some ups and downs 
this season, but they still have a shot at 
making the regionals, which was one of the 
their goals at the beginning of the season. 

The next few weeks will test the team. 
They will be without their top player Joe 
Marshall. 

The loss of Marshall could prove to be too 
much. Marshall is among the league leaders 
in scoring, rebounding and assists. If they 
can survive this stretch of games without 
him, it could put them in position for a 
playoff run. For this to happen some of the 
young players such as Brian Camacho and 
Joel Noboa, will have to continue to im- 
prove and get contributions from other 


players on the roster. 

The key for the Knights will be defense 
and rebounding: Stratton believes that if 
his team can improve their rebounding and 
become more consistent on the defensive 
end of the floor it will enable them to create 
offensive opportunities for itself. 

Stratton’s long term goal is to have the 
same type of success that the men’s pro- 
gram enjoyed in the late 1980s and early 
90s. 

Stratton cites Duke and Cincinnati as 
teams he would like to model the Knights 
program after. These programs have had 
long term success while producing a num- 
ber of NBA stars. The key ingredients for 
these schools include the emphasis on aca- 
demics, defense and teamwork. 

A testament to Stratton’s plans can be 
found in co-captain Ivan Yambo. 

Yambo, who is a team leader on and off 
the court and is a firm backer of Stratton’s 
policies, thinks that the men’s basketball 
program is in good hands. 

All the hard work that the team has put 
in this season may not pay offimmediately. 


Baseball clinic notes 


On Saturday Feb. 19, from 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 
NECC will hold a baseball clinic open to the 
public for ages 9-18 at the Haverhill campus 
gymnasium. 

There is a $40 registration fee. 


Winterfest set for 
Feb. 7 in Lawrence 


The third annual NECC winterfest kicks 
off on Feb. 7 on the Lawrence campus, and 
on Feb. 16 on the Haverhill campus. Festivi- 
ties for both days are from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Activities include live music from Mitch 
Fraser, caricature drawings and photo 
keychains. 

Food includes chicken kabob’s, popcorn 
and hot chocolate. 

For more information, call 556-3643. 


NJCAA MEN’S BASKETBALL POLL 
DIVISION III 


. Gloucester County College, Sewell, NJ. 
. Mohawk Valley CC, Utica, N.Y. 
. College of DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL. 
. Cedar Valley College, Lancaster, Texas 
. Roxbury CC, Roxbury, Mass. 
. Vermilion CC, Ely, Minn. 
. Nassau CC, Garden City, N.Y. 

SUNY @ Farmingdale, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
. Anoka-Ramsey CC, Coon Rapids, Minn. 
10. SUNY @ Cobleskill, Cobleskill, NY. 
Others receiving votes: 
Fashion Institute, N-Y.; Waukesha Tech. 
Wisc.; Hudson Valley, N.Y.; Camden County, 
NJ. 


OMDRIDUAWNH 


NJCAA WOMEN’S BASKETBALL POLL 
DIVISION III 


1. College of DuPage, Glen Ellyn, IL 

2. Mohawk Valley CC, Utica, N.Y. 

3. Fulton-Montgomery CC, Johnstown, N.Y. 
4. Anoka-Ramsey CC, Coon Rapids, Minn. 
5. Gloucester County College, Sewell, NJ. 
6. Rochester Comm/Tech College, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

7. Jefferson CC, Watertown, N.Y. 

8. Broome CC, Binghamton, N.Y. 

9. Suffolk CC, Seldon, N.Y. 

10. Manhattan CC, New York, NY. 

Others Receiving Votes: 

Ocean County College, N.J.; Nassau CC, N.Y.; 
Norwalk CC, Conn.; Cayuga CC, NY. 


The team knows that. They do however 
believe that their hard work will pay off. 
“There are better times ahead for NECC 
basketball,” Stratton said, and being around 
the team you can see the aura of confidence 
permeate through the team. 

Ifthis confidence can translate into some 
wins in this second half of the year things 
could become interesting for the men’s 
team. 

So yes, there is a reason for optimism 
regarding this team. With 13 returning 
players next year and these players having 
more than a year’s exposure to the fast 
break system that they run should bode 
well for Knights basketball. 


Flutie and Bledsoe: one year old fixed cats, 
in need of loving home. Flutie is a tabby and 
Bledsoe is black, with a black and white 
nose and white paws. They are great with 
kids and must stay together.Owner is aller- 
gic and needs to adopt them out soon. Call 
Karyn at 978-474-9105 and leave message. 


- 
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